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Sugar and gas rationing will seem like kid stuff 
compared to the rationing of medical care which 
may follow if the present drain on doctors continues 


Calling All Doctors for Total War 


by MicuHaEL Evans 


HE NIGHT WAS one of those hot, 

moon-drenched, breathless nights 
you sometimes get on the Florida 
East Coast, even as late as October. 
Maureen O’Reilly—Mrs. Maureen 
O’Reilly—lay on her single iron bed 
and struggled up from the deepsleep of 
exhaustion and unconsciousness. Deep 
pains clutched her body and held it 
in an iron grip until suddenly they 
relaxed and left her cold and trem- 
bling. They had come a full six weeks 
too early. 

“Get the doctor,” Maureen gasped. 
“The baby’s coming.” 

The next few hours never were very 
clear to her. She remembered her 
landlady and the white faces of some 
other people bending over her bed. 
She did not remember Tommy. And 
afterward, she knew why. Tommy 
was on the night shift (she’d been on 
the day shift, herself, until two weeks 
ago) and by the time the foreman got 
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the message to him it was all over, 
Nor did she remember Dr. Sykes. 
She remembered he and Tommy 
came into the room about the same 
time. It was already broad daylight 
and there were hours of anguish and 
heart-break behind her. 

She remembered the white agony 
of Tommy’s face and his hurried 
question: “How’s everything, kid?” 
He knew how she was doing. And 
Dr. Sykes. ““You must rest, now, Mrs. 
O’Reilly,” he said. “You need rest 
more than anything else.” But rest 
wouldn’t put air into the lungs of 
Tommy, Jr. 

Maureen O’Reilly turned her face 
toward the wall where the great red 
hibiscus straggled down the wallpaper 
and looked at the long crack where 
the plaster had come apart. And.cried 
as though her heart would break. 

Maureen O’Reilly’s baby died of 
strangulation. The cord was twisted 
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around its neck. Perhaps it wouldn’t 
have made any difference if Dr. Sykes 
had come in time. 

“It was bad luck,” Maureen said. 

Dr. Sykes doesn’t say anything, but 
he knows why the baby died. He 
knows why the Tomlinsons’ baby died, 
too, and Mrs. Tomlinson along with it. 
Quite a few other people know why, 
too. Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, for one. And Dr. Thomas 
Parran, the director of the U. S. 
Public Health Service, for another. 


Tuey Know that what happened in 
the O’Reilly’s home town is happen- 
ing in a hundred other places. That 
spot in Florida is booming with war 
work. Instead of the 90 persons 
counted in the census of 1940, the 
town now has 1,900. But in one re- 
spect it has not changed: now, as 
before, it has no doctor, and must 
rely on Dr. Sykes in a city seven 
miles away. 

For 67-year-old Dr. Sykes, his five- 
year dream of retiring further away 
than ever, the load is well nigh un- 
bearable. The only other doctor in 
the immediate vicinity went into the 
Army Medical Corps, leaving Dr. 
Sykes alone to care for 4,000 people 
in his own city, nearly 2,000 more in 
the neighboring boom town, and 
another 1,000 scattered around the 
countryside. 

Dr. Sykes has written the American 
Medical Association asking for help, 
and he’s talked to one of the men of 
the U. S. Public Health Service who 
came down to investigate. So far, 
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nothing has happened. But the Public 
Health Service man said he hoped to 
be able to assign a man to Dr. Sykes 
before the first of the year. 

Unfortunately, the case of Dr. 
Sykes’ town is not unique. 

Take Bremerton, Washington, for 
instance. 

Bremerton is a bluff, hearty town, 
boiling with war work. Three years 
ago 15,000 persons lived there; today 
there are 35,000, and more are com- 
ing in. In the immediate area are 
another 30,000 people, making a com- 
munity of nearly 70,000 persons. 

Three years ago Bremerton had 
28 doctors, about half of them young, 
vigorous men; five or six were semi- 
retired. Today a dozen Bremerton 
doctors are in the Army, and more 
are going. In a few months there may 
not be more than 12 doctors to care 
for a population that has doubled 
almost overnight. 

Dozens of similar cases could be 
cited. In one Oklahoma town of 500, 
a war plant is being built which will 
employ 10,000 persons, The town has 
one doctor—a man 75 years old. Five 
doctors had been practicing in a 
South Carolina city of 25,000. Now 
the town has two doctors—the other 
three are in the Army. 

On January first of this year there 
were 181,530 registered physicians in 
the United States. Roughly 160,000 
of these were in active practice; the 
others were retired—or virtually re- 
tired. That should have meant one 
doctor for about 800 civilians. But 
in some southern and western states, 
there was only one doctor for each 
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1,300 persons, whereas New York 
City—with the highest medical con- 
centration in the world—numbered 
one for every 450 citizens. 


THEN came the war. 

The armed forces will take roughly 
one-third of our practicing doctors by 
the end of next year. Almost every 
physician under 45—and many in the 
45 to 55 group—will be in uniform. 

Simultaneously, war industries 
brought huge new concentrations of 
workers. The war boom in small 
towns was nothing short of disastrous 
—medically speaking. Even in big 
towns, it was all the medical societies 
and social agencies could do to keep 
abreast of the heavy new case loads. 

But until this winter we will not 
begin really to realize what we’re up 
against. By January 1, 1943, roughly 
50,000 doctors will have been pulled 
out of civil life. And when one out of 
every three doctors is in khaki, we will 
feel it to an extent that will make 
gasoline and sugar rationing seem 
like kid stuff. Because there is this 
about a doctor—we never want him 
at all until we need him. Then we 
want him bad. But if we on the home 
front suffer from lack of medical care, 
it is in order that our men at the front 
shall have the best medical attention 
our country can give them. 

Nevertheless, Assistant Surgeon 
General Mountain frankly says that 
the situation behind the lines “may 
truly be said to be desperate,” and he 
adds that he uses the word “desper- 
ate” advisedly. Even in a city so well 
stocked with physicians as New York, 
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the year 1943 will open with a 25 
per cent shortage of doctors. And 
each month it will grow worse. Phy- 
sicians are going into the armed forces 
at the rate of 3,000 per month, And 
as if it were not already bad enough, 
medical demands are being boosted 
by a birth rate which jumped near- 
ly 10 per cent this year. 

In one West Coast city the medi- 
cal association is buying radio time 
to call on the public not to call a 
doctor—unless the need is imperative. 
Hospitals, their staffs riddled by 
drafting of both doctors and nurses 
and finding themselves unable to com- 
pete with war plants for personnel, 
are leaning heavily on volunteer aides. 
A hospital in New Jersey has set the 
pace by banning flowers for patients 
—the staff hasn’t time to bother with 
them. 

Dr. Fishbein, in a general appeal 
to save the time of your doctor, asks 
you to go to his office—rather than 
call him to your home. Better yet, let 
the doctor see you at a hospital or 
clinic. Learn first aid. Many minor 
ailments you can treat yourself if you 
know how. And finally, urges Fish- 
bein, take care of yourself. Stay 











healthy so the doctors can concen- 
trate on persons who are already ill. 

Naturally, things like this make 
only a little dent in the problem. 
You can’t drain doctors out of the 
population at the present rate and 
expect to escape the consequences, 


ONE suCcH consequence is the possi- 
bility at least that the United States 
may emerge from this war with a 
more socialized system of medical 
care. While the world’s most bitter 
opponent of socialized medicine, the 
American Medical Association, has 
not changed its position, the measures 
it has been forced to take to meet the 
present crisis point to an upheaval 
of the old system of rugged individual- 
ism—that is, if this trend persists after 
the war. 

For the present, however, the doc- 
tors of America have little choice. 

They can—as thousands are doing 
—go into the Army or the Navy. 
They can work under assignment by 
the U. S. Public Health Service in 
areas and under rules of practice 
which, in general, are laid down by 
the government. Or they can work 
directly for the federal agencies deal- 
ing with the civilian population. 

If you’re familiar with the long and 
bitter fight of the AMA against every 
effort to socialize medicine, there is 
something faintly sardonic about 
what’s going on. 

In the first place, recruiting of 
doctors for the services is being 
handled on a basis which has no 
counterpart in our mobilization. The 
job has been placed in the hands of 
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the AMA and its constituent societies. 
These groups check the qualifications 
of all doctors in their jurisdiction. 
They check the needs of the com- 
munity. After clearance by the local 
groups, doctors are called up for 
duty as needed. 

Now, the second part of this pro- 
gram is coming into operation. This 
is the arbitrary assignment of doctors 
to meet community needs. In addi- 
tion to 3,000 doctors per month for 
the armed forces, another 3,000 per 
month are needed for war plant areas 
and other medically-starved regions. 

Paul V. McNutt, in charge of the 
federal program, makes clear that 
national and social needs come first— 
medical economics second, 

“There is need—very definite need 
—for government assistance,” he told 
the AMA, “to provide clinical equip- 
ment, facilities for medical care, and 
otherwise to help in bearing the capi- 
tal costs of servicing these communi- 
ties. There is a definite responsibility 
to man these areas with thoroughly 
competent physicians. I am not talk- 
ing politics. I am not talking social 
theory. I am talking only plain hard 
facts when I say that it will have to 
be done on your basis—or another.” 

That means that either the govern- 
ment—on an arbitary basis—or the 
AMA on an equally arbitary, but 
technically voluntary basis, is going 
to assign doctors to towns as the towns 
need them. It probably also means 
federal and federally-sponsored clinics. 

Of course, that’s not socialized 
medicine—quite. But it’s certainly 
closer to it than we’ve ever come be- 
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fore. The big: question is how the 
patients will pay the bill. In areas 
where the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice has full charge, there will ob- 
viously be a system of nominal fees. 
In areas where the AMA provides 
the doctors, the nominal amenities of 
practice may prevail, but actually 
fees may be pretty well regulated. 
There will not likely be any profiteer- 
ing on the racdical front. 

It may be that the administration 
will pick this moment to bring up 
again its long-stymied plans to add a 
medical insurance feature to the social 
security set-up. In any event, the 
AMA itself has taken major strides 


toward establishment of medical in- 
surance plans. Local AMA affiliates 
are introducing plans which roughly 
parallel the more familiar group hos- 
pitalization programs. While the 
amount and type of medical service 
are somewhat restricted, and the plans 
themselves still imperfect and expen- 
sive, they are a step toward the 
answer to medical care without 
crushing doctors’ bills. 

In any event, it’s obvious that medi- 
cal economics is now undergoing a 
drastic change—for the duration at 
least. And likely as not that change 
will leave its mark on our post-war 
world as well. 








In the Swim 


Tue Crawt The classic way of using the crawl, I’ve found, is to bring 

the arms, alternately, straight down through the water until 
they reach your side, while keeping your face buried to avoid breathing. 
Then you lift them out and thrust them forward into the face of some- 
one coming your way. This will invariably happen to be an intercolle- 
giate water-polo player with a short temper. 


Tue Sue Stroke Here you lie on one side, looking in a direction pre- 

cisely at right angles to the one you are going in, just 
like a politician. But you get into more trouble. It is a stroke for those 
who like surprises and possibly a gash in the temple. 


Tue Breast Stroke The swimmer unimaginative enough to wish to 
know where he is going uses this one. It is copied 
from the frog, who is much better at it than you are or will ever be. It is 
especially designed to get the fastest reaction out of a heavy meal taken 
recently and is by far the most efficient way to get a variety of cramps. 
—Jack GoopMAN AND ALAN GREEN 

How To Do Practically Anything 

(Smmon AND SCHUSTER) 
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( The Best J Know 


M ¥Y FATHER 
never makes 
a bet unless it looks 
like a sure thing. 

The night my 
three brothers and 

egs opened in Pll Say 

She Is, he was sit- 

ting in the third row. Two well- 

dressed men sitting in front of him 

began a conversation and my father 
picked up his ears. 

The one gent said: “Those fellows 
aren’t really brothers. I know them 
well. Two of them are brothers and 
the other two are cousins. They pre- 
tend they’re brothers for business pur- 
poses, but it’s just a gag.” 

My father, hearing this, tapped 
him on the shoulder and asked: “Did 
you say these fellows aren’t brothers?” 

To which the gent in front re- 
sponded: ““That’s what I said, pop.” 

My father’s anger was beginning 








to flare up. “I bet you $10 those 
fellows are brothers,” he blurted. 

“O.K. Ten they’re not,” the gent 
in front shot back. 

Warily my father looked at him, 
hesitated a moment, then said: ‘What 
odds will you give me?” 

—Groucuo Marx 


A THE BARGAINING which has gone 
on between motion picture ex- 
hibitors and producers since the birth 
of the industry, it has been the almost 
universal practice for exhibitors to 
pretend that they are continually los- 
ing money. By this means they try to 
make the best deal they can for pic- 
tures they are buying. 

The late Douglas Fairbanks heard 
for years from a certain exhibitor that 
he was continually losing money on 
Fairbanks’ pictures. 

When Robin Hood opened, it was a 
tremendous hit. And so Fairbanks 
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called the exhibitor long distance from 
Hollywood to hear his reaction. 
““How’s business?” asked Doug. 
“It’s great!’ shouted the exhibitor. 
“We've had a line outside the box 
office since 10 o’clock this morning, 
the lobby is filled to overflowing, 
they’re even standing in the aisles.” 
Then, realizing that in his enthu- 
siasm he had gone too far, he added: 
“If it keeps up like this, Pll break 
even.” —Sam GoLpwyn 


Y WIFE HAD just applied for in- 
duction into the WAACS, She 
passed the physical with flying colors. 
But after taking the psychopathic ex- 
amination, she was still evidently a 
doubtful case so the doctor asked: 
“Lady, are you sure there isn’t 
something the matter with you that 
you haven’t told us about?” 
“Well, doctor,” she said, “I guess 
I might as well tell you. You see, 
just before I was born my mother 
had a serious accident—swallowed a 
phonograph needle. But it didn’t have 
any effect on me—didn’t have any 
effect on me—didn’t have any effect 
on me—didn’t have any effect on 
me—any effect or me.” 


—Whurrey Forp, the Duke of Paducah 
star on Plantation Party (NBC) 


A MEEK LOOKING little man walked 
into a café and ordered six 
martinis. Without a word, he drank 
the first, carefully chewed up the 
glass, swallowed it, and threw the 
stem on the floor. This strange ritual 
continued through the six drinks. 
Frightened, the bartender sidled 
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over to a very dignified looking gentle- 
man who was also watching. 

**I think that guy’s crazy,’’ 
whispered the bartender. 

“He certainly is,” agreed the 
dignified gentleman. “Throwing the 
stems away—when everybody knows 
that’s the best part.”” —Eppr Davis 

of Leon and Eddie’s 

A TRAVELER HAD stopped over 

night at a farm house. At dawn 

his farmer-host awakened him, cry- 

ing the flood waters had set in and 

it was advisable that they go to the 
roof for safety’s sake. 

From the roof, the traveler noted 
the effects of the flood on the neigh- 
boring countryside. Floating down 
the stream in front of the house he 
noticed an ordinary straw hat. But 
the hat was not behaving ordinarily 
at all. When it reached a certain point 
in front of the house it seemed to 
reverse itself and go back upstream. 
Pianos—a crate of hens—a pig pen— 
all floated by downstream, but the 
hat kept reversing itself. 

Amazed, the traveler called the 
farmer’s attention to the straw hat. 

“°Tain’t nothin’ to git excited 
about,” said the farmer. “It’s jist my 
hired man mowin’ the lawn. He 
promised to do it today—come Hell 
or Highwater!?’ —Joun H. Lava 


Effective with this issue, readers are cor- 
dially invited to contribute their favorite 
stories to The Best I Know. A payment of 
$70 will be made for each item accepted. 
Address: The Best I Know, Coronet — 
zine, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Although they cannot be returned, all con- 
tributions will receive the most careful 
consideration. 











One man plus a trained dog can do the work of 


eight sentries—so Uncle Sam is training and 
enlisting “K-9 Corps” as soldiers of democracy 














Unele Sam’s Four-Legged Army 


by Sicmunp SAMETH 


SOLDIEK and a dog paced the 
darkened wharf at a West Coast 
embarkation port. 

As they patrolled their beat. be- 
tween crates of medical supplies and 
airplane parts, the dog sniffed ner- 
vously. Suddenly he thrust his muzzle 
between two loose planks and growled. 
Underneath the wharf he had de- 
tected man-scent! 

The sentry was quick to note the 
dog’s anxiety. With a quiet snick he 
released the safety catch on his rifle. 
The dog had done his bit. Now the 
man took over. 

What happened next was a matter 
of split seconds. 

A rowboat underneath the wharf 
attempted to pull away. The sentry 
followed its bumping progress. 

**Halt,” he challenged. ‘“Who 
goes?” 

The challenge was disregarded. 

There was a flash of rifle fire and 
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the sound of a bullet ripping through 
wood. 

“Don’t shoot again,” the prowler 
cried. “‘I surrender.” 

Later, military authorities found 
an incriminating bundle of oil-soaked 
rags in the rowboat. Thousands of 
man-hours of war production had 
been saved from incendiarism by the 
keen nose of a sentry dog. 

The organization which recruits 
these four-legged sentinels and de- 
livers them to the Army is called 
Dogs For Defense, Inc. 

Just after Pearl Harbor it was 
hurriedly set up by a group of patriotic 
dog fanciers who have consistently 
avoided personal publicity. in con- 
nection with the venture. One was a 
business executive whose lifelong hob- 
by had been the raising of pedigreed 
springer spaniels. Another was a So- 
cial Registerite. Her kennel had won 
yearly blue ribbons at every major 
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dog show. A third was a newspaper- 
man who had “played around with 
airedales” ever since childhood. And 
there were half a dozen others. 

Since the afternoon it was founded, 
this non-profit enterprise whose only 
paid employee is a stenographer, has 
moved into and successively outgrown 
four suites of executive offices. Its 
voluntary field personnel and collec- 
tion facilities have expanded even 
more rapidly. From coast to coast, erst- 
while household pets and bench cham- 
pions have gone through a two-month 
intensive training course and emerged 
as full fledged soldiers of democracy. 


Dogs OF WAR are no novelty among 
the arts of war. Hannibal used them 
and so did Ghengis Khan and Na- 
poleon. Closer to home and a mere 
two centuries ago, Benjamin Franklin 
laid down a plan for training “‘large 
and fierce soldier dogs.” In the Cri- 
mean War the British used hundreds 
of canine troops to carry light equip- 
ment up to the front. 

But it wasn’t until the World War 
that the dogs of Mars came into their 
own. Seventy-five thousand saw mili- 
tary service. Across shell-pocked 
No-Man’s-Land they carried dispatch 
pouches, medical kits, messenger 
pigeons, even emergency rations and 
extra “ammo.” They dragged tele- 
phone wires across exposed terrain 
and crawled forward in the face of 
withering fire. They helped stretcher 
bearers to locate the wounded during 
midnight rescue missions. 

The abandonment of trench war- 
fare in the present war and the in- 
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creased importance of the production 
front has changed the role of the mili- 
tary dog. Today his strategic valuc 
lies in guarding encampments, supply 
depots, and vital factories. A properly 
trained animal can’t be bribed and 
bears risks fearlessly. Better-than-hu- 
man scent and hearing increase the 
efficiency of his master on sentry or 
patrol work. Moreover, a dog’s very 
presence on a lonely tour of duty is a 
first-class morale builder. 

The War Department, through tests, 
found that one man and a trained dog 
could do the work of eight regular 
sentries when it came to maintaining 
a guarded area free of intruders. No 
wonder that on March 13, 1942, 
Quartermaster General Edmund S. 
Gregory granted to Dogs For Defense, 
Inc. authority to provide dogs as 
rapidly as they could be produced. 

“We're in the Army now,” the 
weekly news-letter of the six-week-old 
organization announced to its 32 re- 
gional directors from Hawaii to Maine. 

As we go to press Uncle Sam’s 
sentry dogs are being rushed through 
their training courses in larger num- 
bers than ever before. Less than two 
months of actual trial convinced mili- 
tary authorities that a four-legged 
sentinel accompanying every civil or 
military guard was the cheapest, 
easiest, and best way of reducing the 
sabotage threat to a minimum. The 
Army has therefore issued a call for 
125,000 dogs to be contributed by 
American fanciers. The recruiting of 
this vast canine auxiliary army has 
been delegated to Dogs For Defense, 
Inc. Already at the Quartermaster 
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Depot at Front Royal, Virginia the 
slatted shipping crates are pouring in. 

So that it can fill this staggering 
quota promptly, Dogs For Defense, 
Inc. no longer spends two months 
in training each animal. Neverthe- 
less, many of the Dogs For Defense, 
Inc. volunteer trainers are now en- 
listed in the QMC in order to carry 
on their work. 

The success of the sentry dog pro- 
gram stems largely from the famous 
Obedience Tests of the American 
Kennel Club and affiliated societies. 


THE KEYNOTE Of sentry dog training 
as applied by hundreds of volunteer 
trainers is its simplicity. Only four 
commands plus the ability to growl a 
warning must be mastered. This is 
simpler than even the most elemen- 
tary of the peacetime Obedience Tests. 

The first command a prospective 
sentry dog learns is: HEEL. The dog 
must be under control at all times 
without a leash. He stays close to the 
left side of his handler. It is not nec- 
essary for him to sit automatically 
when his handler halts. Absolute 
steadiness is essential rather than per- 
fection of position. 

Lesson two. for the sentry dog be- 
gins about the end of the first week, 
when the trainer and the animal know 
each other better. The dog is taught 
to remain on guard at a certain spot 
without moving. 

The command used in this case is 
stay, preceded by the dog’s name. 
The dog should assume an alert sit- 
ting position. The response must be 
instantaneous. The dog’s attitude must 
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be one of compliance. The lesson is 
not learned as long as the dog seems 
to resent the restraint. 

Sometimes three weeks of daily two- 
hour sessions are necessary before a 
dog will learn to stay. He is gently 
prodded into position as the command 
is uttered. If he moves, he is restrained. 
The trainer keeps up continuous praise 
and stroking as long as the dog re- 
mains quiet. Care is taken not to tire 
him. When he is released he is re- 
warded with a loving pat or a tid-bit. 

How quickly a dog “catches on” 
is a sign of intelligence. Intelligence of 
the trainer not the dog. At least that’s 
what experienced handlers think. No 
dog is a dumb dog they say, but many 
professed dog lovers lack a basic un- 
derstanding of animal psychology. 

Persons who’ve been around dogs 
know that even litter-mates may have 
well marked and different personali- 
ties. Some are sensitive to criticism. 
They must be coaxed through the 
learning process by easy stages—never 
being given a chance to fail. Other 
dogs are thick skinned. They can 
stand occasional rebuff to push them 
along. Only after the first week,:when 
they’ve had opportunity to size up 
their charges, do trainers. decide on 
the pace of instruction. 

The training methods, however, 
remain the same. Besides the com- 
mands to HEEL and sTAy, sentry dogs 
learn the meaning of ovr—a com- 
mand to search in the direction in- 
dicated by the handler. They must 
also know the meaning of come, and 
respond in the face of all distractions. 
A dog who might be tempted by a 
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morsel of food in a prospective sabo- 
teur’s hand is a greater hazard on 
duty than no dog at all. 

The main lesson which a sentry 
dog learns is to give an alarm when- 
ever he sees, hears, or smells anybody. 
He may do so by coming to attention, 
growling, or barking, but he must 
warn at all times and in an unmis- 
takable manner. 

After training, a dog is turned over 
to one of the reception and training 
centers of the Army’s Quartermaster 
Corps. At these centers he will re- 
ceive a final period of training for all 
possible uses in the war effort by 
qualified enlisted men under the 
supervision of expert dog trainers. 

There is no partiality in selecting 
candidates for training. Dogs of either 
sex are acceptable if they are generally 
fit and meet certain specific require- 
ments. A dog between the ages of one 
and five is best. Younger than that 
and the chances are he’s too frisky. 
Older dogs may lack the stamina for 
rigorous day by day work under all 
conditions and in weather “not fit 
to turn out a dog.” 

If you wish to offer your dog for 
training in sentry duty, write to Dogs 
For Defense, 22 East 60th St., New 
York City. They will send you a 
questionnaire asking, besides vital sta- 
tistics: Has the dog had distemper 
inoculation? Is he free of worms? 
Does he run away? Afraid of noises? 
Attitude towards strangers? Has the 
dog lived in kennel or house? In city 
or country? The list covers an entire 
closely printed page. 

Our army isn’t the only one to take 
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its dogs seriously. The British in Libya 
taught hundreds of bloodhounds, re- 
trievers, airedales, large terriers and 
sheep dogs to carry ammunition to 
gun crews. Russia used 20,000 dogs 
in her army during last winter’s fight- 
ing. They carried spare rifles, ma- 
chine guns and even demounted 20 
mm. cannon. They helped to locate 
wounded men before they froze to 
death. Russian war dogs have even 
been taught to drop with paratroops 
and to go into battle with specially 
fitted gas masks. 

A few weeks ago in the sorting room 
of the Washington, D. C. Post Office 
a pencil scrawled postal card turned 
up which was addressed to Uncle Sam. 

Clerks read it and readdressed it to 
the War Department. From there it 
was forwarded to Dogs For Defense. 

This is what the postal card said: 


Dear Uncle Sam: Please take my 
Muggins for Army work, I am 
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eight years old and too young but 
you may have my dog. I love him 
very much. He weighs 44 pounds, 
golden fawn color, six months old 
very smart. He is mostly Boxer. 
Mother and Daddy gave him to 
me. He is so strong. I know the 
soldiers will love him. Please an- 
swer soon. I will have Muggins 
ready. 


A six-month-old boxer puppy is 





really too young for sentry duty, but 
in the case of Paul John Miller’s 
““Muggins,” the directors of Dogs For 
Defense, Inc. decided to stretch a 
point and hold the dog for special 
When an eight-year-old youngster 
is ready to hand over his most prized 
possession in order to serve his coun- 
try—well, you just can’t refuse. 





@ Commercial moth flakes rubbed 
well into your dog’s pelt plus an 
immediate one-minute brushing will 
rid him of fleas. 


q Bathe your dog once a month to 
keep the natural oils in his skin. Be- 
tween baths, rub him with dry corn 
meal and brush it out vigorously. 


AW ‘ 


q To keep a pup from 
getting lonely at night 
and whining, wrap up Y= 
a loud-ticking clock in 
one of your old garments. The sound 
plus your scent will fool him. 





@ Pills can be dissolved in water and 
poured into a bottle. The bottle 
may then be inserted far back in 
the dog’s throat for pouring in the 
medicine. 


q When you bathe 
your dog, make a thick 
lather and apply it in 
a “ruff” around his aS 
neck, This will prevent — 
fleas from taking refuge in his ears. 









Tips frem Trainers 


q To accustom your pup to a leash, 
let him drag a stocking knotted 
loosely ’round his neck for a few days. 


q If your dog leaps up 7% > 
on his hind legs to kiss Yf 
visitors, instruct your / NP 
guests to tread gingerly 25 

on his paws and he’ll stop jumping. 


q Put a drop of olive oil in each of 
your dog’s eyes before bathing to 


prevent soap irritation. 


q A twenty-foot leash to jerk your 
dog to a painful stop will keep him 
from car chasing. 


q If your dog barks ve 
when you’re out of the 
house, wrap a large 
marrow bone in a clean 
rag, tie it securely with twine. Let 
your dog watch every move you 
make. Place the wrapped bone in a 
box and tie again. Now wrap the 
box in heavy paper and tie once 
more. Your dog should be well 
occupied for at least two hours. 
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When Al Capp combined hokum and yokel to get 






Yokum, he put comedy back into the comics. It's 
all very amoozin’—and not at all confoozin’ 


Li*t Abner Makes a Killing 


by Howarp WHITMAN 


c THE HEART of our southern hills, 
close to nowhere in particular, 
nestles the town of Dogpatch, ances- 
tral home of the Yokums, 

But thar’s gold in them hills and Al 
Capp,* who created Dogpatch and 
the Yokums, has stuck his pen into a 
thick vein of it. His comic strip, L?/ 
Abner, appears in 492 newspapers with 
an aggregate circulation of 24,000,000. 
When this year is over, Dogpatch will 
have paid its creator a 1942 dividend 
of over $100,000. 

When Capp thought up Li’l Abner 
and his Mammy (Pansy Yokum) and 
his Pappy (Lucifer Ornamental 
Yokum) and all the other folks of 
Dogpatch, hillbilly ballads were pour- 
ing from the nation’s radios. It was 
1934—and depression. “Comic” strips 
had given way to hot-blooded melo- 


*See Masters of Zowie, Portfolio of Person- 
alities, Coronet, November, 1941, Page 107. 


dramas, full of murder, terror, and 
foul play. 

But Capp figgered what people 
wanted was laughs. So he put hokum 
and yokel together and got Yokum. 
He put a low neckline and a short 
skirt together and got Daisy Mae. He 
thought up the dastardly Scraggs 
(who’ve been feudin’ with the Yokums 
for a hundred y’ars), and Mrs. Bea- 
trixe Bopshire, New York society aunt 
of Li’l Abner, and also the redoubt- 
able Adam LaZonga, the greatest 
lover of all time and master of How to 
Woo Dogpatch Style. He also thought 
up Salomey, a pearl among swine, the 
pet pig of the Yokums. 

He rescued the comedy from the 
fast-disappearing wham, bang and 
zowie strips, and combined it with the 
adventure and suspense of the newer 
type serial-story strips. In other words, 
Capp made you laugh while Li'l 


Illustrations for the above article are based on the characters 
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Abner was hanging on the cliff. 

Frankly amazed at his pee-kool-yar 
success, Capp husbanded his earnings 
carefully and now has his own per- 
sonal Dogpatch, a 65-acre New 
Hampshire farm with a 14-room 
colonial house and a lazy stream 
ambling by his door. He has a Great 
Dane named Barney Barnsmell (after 
one of the characters in the strip), a 
dog of questionable parentage named 
Susie, a corpulent black cat named 
Fat Fat the Cat Cat, and two or three 
other cats which hain’t named. 

He also has a French gardener 
named André Dubois Brilliant Grande 
Maison, but this appellation being 
difficult to remember, Capp refers to 
him casually as Champs Elysées de la 
Bouillabaisse. 

At 33, Capp is one of the few men 
ever to invent a holiday. We refer, 
natcherly, to Sadie Hawkins Day, 
that day of days in November when 
boy flees girl. 

“Sadie Hawkins,” Capp explains in 
an annual strip cn the origin of the 
holiday, “‘was the homeliest gal in all 
them hills.” After Sadie tried to catch 
a husband for 15 years and failed, she 
appealed to her father, Hekzebiah, 
for help. He called together all the 





eligible bachelors of Dogpatch. 

“Ah declares tday Sadie Hawkins 
Day,” Hekzebiah proclaimed, flour- 
ishing a blunderbuss over his head. 
*‘When ah fires—all o’ yo’ kin start 
a-runnin’! When ah fires again— 
after givin’ yo’ a fair start—Sadie 
starts a-runnin’. Th’ one she ketches 
*ll be her husband! Le’s go!” 

“Well,” the explanatory strip con- 
tinues, “Sadie did catch one of the 
boys. The other spinsters of Dogpatch 
reckoned it were such a good idea that 
Sadie Hawkins Day was made an 
annual affair.” 

Similar pursuits now are staged in 
real life all over the country. But in- 
stead of marriage being the penalty for 
being ketched, the real life Li’] Abners 
only have to take their Daisy Maes to 
a college dance, for which all expenses 
are paid by the females. 


THE university of Tennessee was 
the first to pick up Sadie Hawkins Day 
and was quickly followed by Okla- 
homa University, Morris Harvey Col- 
lege, the El Paso College of Mines, the 
University of Cincinnati, the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, San Diego State Col- 
lege, Piedmont College and scores of 
other institutions of learning, includ- 
ing the University of Toronto and 
McGill University in Montreal. This 
year Sadie Hawkins Day falls on 
November 7. 

Capp’s Li’l Abner is practically 
love-proof. “Honestly! Ah despises 
gals—Ah hain’t foolin’!’ he pouts, 
even when the voluptuous Mimi Van 
Pett of Park Avenue has her arms 
draped around him, octopus style. 
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Moonbeam McSwine, the curva- 
ceous daughter of Moonshine Mc- 
Swine, is Li’?] Abner’s nemesis of the 
mountains. She and her pappy are 
always trying to inveigle him into 
matrimony. On one occasion, they 
fixed it so that a rock fell on Li'l 
Abner’s head while he was sitting next 
to Moonbeam. As Li’l Abner fell 
semi-conscious into Moonbeam’s 
arms, Moonshine rushed in to offer 
his corn-gradge-u-lay-shuns, since he 
now had the makings of a shotgun 
wedding. 

Daisy Mae is, of course, the girl for 
Li’] Abner. She loves him with an 
ardor that will never cool, not even 
when he’s daid. Secretly, he’s got a 
soft spot for her, too. But he’ll never 
admit it and he hates kissin’, and the 
thought of being married wif Daisy 
Mae or any other girl nauseates him. 

Not so the readers. They keep writ- 
ing letters, asking when Daisy Mae 
and Li’l Abner are going to get mar- 
ried and berating Capp for splitting 
them asunder every time they reach 
the threshold of Marryin’ Sam, the 
Marryin’ Man. 

Capp thinks it is good psychology 
to have Li’l Abner constantly chased 
by the girls but never caught. The 
male reader gets a feeling of superior- 
ity. “He feels that he’d know what to 
do if sirens were on his trail,” Capp 
remarks. 

At the other extreme is Adam La- 
Zonga. He has given command per- 
formances of his Dogpatch wooin’ for 
all the crowned heads of Europe, and 


won, as he says, many loving cups. - 


As Mammy Yokum describes: hira, 
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“Adam LaZonga is the gee-nee-uss 
who ori-jin-ay-ted How t'Woo Dog- 
patch Style!! Thet man were respon- 
sible fo? mo’ happiness than a barrel 
o’ monkeys!! All th’ rest were cheap 
immy-tay-shuns!”’ 

With discretion, Capp made Adam 
LaZonga a little old man with a flow- 
ing carrot-colored beard and handle- 
bar moustache, a man of dignity and 
soft speech, with nothing sexy about 
him except a gold heart hanging from 
his watch chain. Had LaZonga been 
less carnally detached, there might 
have been squawks. 

The langwidge and nomenclature 
of Capp’s strip have put it in a class by 
itself. Readers are tickled no end by 
the names of characters: Trigger 
Mortiss, gunman; Belinda Bargrease, 
ugly but amorous; the law firm of 
Slynke and Slyme; Hammern Chiz- 
zel, the sculptor; the House of Hoss- 
child, international bankers; Mr. 
Vulcher, martinet of an orphan 
asylum, and his voracious son, Junior 
Vulcher; and Fruitful and Frightful, 
the Leapin’ McGulps. 

Readers are tickled, too, by such 
diaiectal phoreticisms as ridikerluss, 
*ed-ju-cay-shunal, toese-papers, con 
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dishuns, natcheral, partiklar, elly- 
vatuh, Sattiddy, and horsepitality. 

But is the langwidge authentic? 

Sometimes yes, sometimes no. Capp 
doesn’t strive partiklarly for authenti- 
city. He doesn’t have shelves of books 
and dossiers of notes on mountain 
lore, and he doesn’t check his dialect 
to see if hillbillies really talk that way. 
Actually he wouldn’t know just where 
to check. For Dogpatch hain’t in any 
special hills, Just hills. At the strip’s 
outset, Capp located it in Kentucky 
but syndicate men were afraid of in- 
juring local sensibilities. 

**I just make up the dialect which- 
ever way it sounds funny,” Capp ex- 
plains. He was amused when, a few 
years ago, a college lecturer told his 
class to study Li’] Abner for an insight 
to mountain langwidge. 


AL capp, whose name is an abbre- 
viation of Alfred Caplin, was born in 
New Haven, Conn., and later moved 
with his family to Bridgeport and then 
to Boston, At 19, Capp went to New 
York and to work for the Associated 
Press on a strip called “Mr. Gil- 
feather.”” One of the early reactions 
was a letter from an editor in Brock- 
ton, Massachusetts, stating, in part, 
that Capp’s comic was “the worst I’ve 
ever seen, bar none.” 

Finally Capp headed back to Boston 
for additional art education. At 21, he 
decided he was ready for New York 
once more and settled down in a 
Greenwich Village boarding house. 
He couldn’t find any work, but he 
86oni : earned" the yratyitous.  horsepi- 


ality. of lis. fant)ady, plus she Joad $f: 
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$1 a day for spending money. He did 
this by drawing a portrait of the land- 
lady’s husband, a decidedly unpul- 
chritudinous type who emerged in the 
portrait as a Clark Gable. 

Not long afterward, Capp came out 
of the McNaught Syndicate and was 
walking along the street with his draw- 
ings wrapped in the syndicate’s cus- 
tomary rejection wrapper. A Packard 
car pulled up to the curb and a voice 
called out, “Say, buddy, I just made a 
bet that those are comic strips under 
your arm.” 

“You win,” said Capp disconso- 
lately and he started to walk away. 

“Wait a minute. Let’s see the draw- 
ings,” the man in the car persisted. It 
was Ham Fisher, the pen pappy of Joe 
Palooka, who had recognized the 
pigeon-blue McNaught paper. He 
gave Capp a job. 

In February, 1934, after progressing 
rapidly as an assistant to Fisher, Capp 
had evolved his Dogpatch drama. He 
went to the United Feature Syndicate. 
Colin Miller, then a salesman for 
United Feature and now its business 
manager, saw the possibilities of the 
strip from the start and himself sold it 
to scores of papers. 

“Work three months and collapse 
three months,” is Capp’s formula for 
drawing. He puts in seven 16-hour 
days a week for three months, turning 
out six months of Li’l Abners, and 
then goes to California to catch his 
breath. He also uses the collapse 
period to corral ideas. He catches new 
fads and trends just about six weeks 
ahead of the public—in time to get 


. them, in the strip when they’re hot. 
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His Adam LaZonga, the master of 
Dogpatch style wooing, was in the 
noose-papers when “Six Lessons from 
Madame LaZonga” was pouring from 
all radios. 

Li’l Abner is 19 years old (and “six 
foot three in his stockinged feet, if he 
wore stockings”). Capp keeps him 19 
years old. Time stands still in relation 
to all Capp characters. He likes it that 
way, feels it contributes to the back- 
ground of legend and fantasy. For the 
same reason he isn’t sending Li'l 
Abner to war. 

“Li’l Abner isn’t going into the 
Army,” Capp wrote in his strip last 
July 4. “Perhaps Li’l Abner and his 
friends, living through these terrible 
days in a peaceful, happy, free world, 
will do their part by thus reminding 
us that this is what we are fighting for 
. .. a world where a fella and his gal 
can look up at the moon just for the 
foolishness of it—and not because 


there may be planes up there coming 
to blast *em both off the earth—a 
world where a fella is free to be as 
wise or foolish as he pleases—but, 
mainly—a world where a fella is 
Freel!” 

Capp’s public wrote him piles of 
letters saying that was swell with 
them. They often write letters. When 
Capp first introduced “‘po’k chops 
and presarved turnips,” a favorite 
dish of the Yokums, dozens of readers 
wrote in for the recipe for presarved 
turnips. 

“What could I write ’em?” Capp 
asks. “‘I thought up the dish because 
presarved turnips sounded like the 
most indigestible, horrible stuff pos- 
sible.” 

Capp was about to reply that there 
hain’t any recipe, when suddenly 
packages began to arrive in the mail. 
Presarved turnips! 

“And they tasted swell!’ he says. 


Famous Forgettories 


@Once, orchestra members, playing Liszt’s accompaniment, be- 
came so enraptured with his rendition of a solo passage, they forgot 


to come in on time. 


@George Bernard Shaw was in the middle of a speech when he 
forgot what he was saying and had to ask someone in the front row- 


The audience roared. 


@The violinist, Ysaye, left his accompanist on the middle of the 

stage, went to the wings where he looked at his notes, and calmly 

returned to finish the piece he was playing. 
@Morton Downey made a speech about a “well-known song I’m 
sure you all know and enjoy” at a concert in Kansas City. He 
forgot the name and one of the orchestra members had to remind 


him it was called “Did I Remsember?” 
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( Mol of Our Species 





Whether or not they possess a sixth sense, 
animals can still amaze the men who mastered 
them, as these well-authenlicated stories show 


* » “Qld Lobo” was undoubt- 
edly the most dreaded killer wolf ever 
to stalk western America. At the 
height of his notorious career, he 
slaughtered sheep almost nightly in 
the Currumpaw mountains in north- 
ern New Mexico. The bounty on his 
head rose to $1,000. 

Early in 1893, Canadian naturalist 
Ernest Thompson Seton arrived in 
this region, convinced that the crea- 
ture could be destroyed only by poison 
so cunningly concealed that there 
would not be the faintest trace of 
human agency. 

To this end, he cooked a special 
dish of kidney fat and cheese, stewing 
it in a china dish and cutting it with a 
bone knife. Into this bait he inserted 
poison capsules which were imper- 
vious to any odor. During the entire 
process, he wore gloves steeped in the 
hot blood. of a freshly killed heifer. 
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Four baits were set out, spaced at 
quarter mile intervals. 

The next day Seton was overjoyed 
to find the unmistakable tracks of the 
giant wolf leading up to the first bait, 
which was gone. The second and 
third baits had also disappeared. But 
the fourth bait was untouched—and 
around it were neatly piled the other 


three. —From Earl Chapin, 
Warroad, Minnesota 


° * One morning in early June, 
1942, Catholic priest Father Drohan 
of Tucson, Arizona, found himself in a 
baffling predicament. Several months 
before he had. taught his cocker 
spaniel, Mike, to fetch the car keys 
from his dresser. However, on two 
recent occasions, Father Drohan, after 
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ordering Mike to bring the keys, had 
driven off without him. Mike’s ulti- 
mate joy was riding in the car. 

Now, with urgent business awaiting 
him, Father Drohan could not find 
the keys. He searched both house 
and yard. Finally, he called Mike, 
commanding him sternly to fetch the 
keys. 

But Mike would not budge from the 
front porch. At last Father Drohan 
climbed into the car and called to 
Mike, “Let’s go for a ride.” With a 
yelp of victory, Mike ran to a far 
corner of the yard, and digging furi- 
ously, unearthed the keys. 


—From Werner G. Marx, 
Cullowhee, North Carolina 


One hot Sunday in the 
Philippines, Dr. Victor Heiser, author 
of. An American Doctor's Odyssey, 
watched a group of termite ants per- 
form a feat requiring engineering skill 
and creative intelligence of the first 
order. 

The ants’ project was the construc- 
tion of a mud tube to a wooden water 
tank six inches from the wall of a bath- 
room. First they ran a tube up the 
wall to the level of the tank. Next they 
attempted unsuccessfully to bridge the 
gap between the tank and the wall by 
building their tube out into space. 

When this failed, the ants made a 
right angle in the tube, extending it 
six inches horizontally. As soon as the 
mud was hard, a group of termites 
wetted the tube at the joint, while the 
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rest of the ants took hold of the ver- 
tical section and turned it so that the 
short horizontal‘arm swung across the 
gap. As soon as it was in place, two 
ants ran cautiously across and fastened 
it securely to the water tank. 

The whole job was done with such 
accuracy that the bridge was the right 
length to within one-eighth of an inch: 
Yet the termite engineers who designed it 


were totally blind. —From D. A. Rooney 
Yakima, Washington 


A half grown kitten on the 





farm of W. F. Green, in Fisher County, 


Texas, was found by its mother near 
death from a rattlesnake bite on its 
head. The mother cat coaxed it to- 
ward a secluded spot behind the barn. 
She then attacked it furiously, rip- 
ping its head to ribbons, and deeply 
gashing the flesh across the punctures 
where the snake’s fangs had entered. 
After the kitten had bled heavily, the 
mother licked the wounds. 
Apparently the cat had carefully 
read the Boy Scout Manual’s instruc- 
tions for the treatment of snake bite, 
particularly as to the importance of 
slashing the flesh about the fang punc- 


tures and sucking out the poison. 
—From Mrs. L. E. Reel, 
Glenmora, Louisiana 


Readers are invited to contribute to “Not 
of Our Species.” A payment of $5 will be 
made for each item accepted. Address “Not 
of Our Species,” Coronet Magazine, 919 

orth Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Although cannot be returned, all con- 
tributions will be given careful consideration. 
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It was as an American news edilor in Shanghai 
that the author uncovered Japan's incredibly 
sinister and brazen plot to poison the world! 





Slow Death for Sale 


by Marx Gayn 


T Was ON the Harbin express. 

On the berth lay a naked, wail- 
ing child, a crumpled diaper and a 
package about the size of a book. 
Gingerly, the guard unwrapped the 
parcel. Inside, under a cotton rag and 
oil paper, was a jet-black, sweet- 
smelling brick with Chinese charac- 
ters indented into the side. 

When the train stopped, I watched 
the child’s mother leave with her 
baby. Escorted by three railway 
guards, she walked. down the sun- 
drenched platform of the tiny Chi- 
nese station—toward a jail sentence 
of eight or ten years for smuggling 
dope. 

I was 10 at the time, and it was my 
first glimpse into the opium traffic. In 
later years, I was to cross the trail of 
innumerable others of these dealers 
in slow death. 

In Tientsin and in Tungchow, in 
the middle thirties, I saw small Jap- 
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anese and Korean shops which sold 
opium, morphine and heroin in any 
quantity—from a dime’s to a million 
dollars’ worth. In 1939, I lived on the 
edge of the Japanese-controlled “‘bad- 
lands” of Shanghai. Across the street, 
in obscene intimacy, the fortified house 
of Wang Ching-wei, Japan’s puppet 
No. 1, hugged a tremendous gambling 
den, called The Hollywood Gardens. 

In curtained cubicles, along the 
tremendously long corridor of the 
gardens, Chinese men and women 
drugged themselves with opium 
bought from a small army of alert, 
white-gowned servants. While the 
adults smoked and slept, the children 
played on the floor. On summer 
nights, the sweet stench of opium rose 
from the place to blanket the entire 
area. More than once, going to my 
garage in the morning, I found emaci- 
ated, yellow-grayish corpses of opium 
addicts who had bought their drug 
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from the 50-odd Japanese-controlled 
dives in the vicinity. 

As news editor of an American 
newspaper in Shanghai, I soon dis- 
covered that most of the reports 
which flowed across my desk—whether 
they dealt with Japan’s political mach- 
inations, famine in a once-thriving 
province, or plain murder—involved 
the drug traffic. And gradually, add- 
ing a little bit each day, our reporters 
uncovered a tremendous story—the 
story of Japan’s incredibly sinister and 
brazenly bold plot to poison the 
world. 

So spectacular was the evidence 
that much of it—notably articles by 
one of our ablest reporters, Carroll 
Alcott (now a radio news analyst in 
Cincinnati)—became a part of the 
League of Nation’s indictment of 


Japan’s drug policy. 


To UNDERSTAND the danger of the 
dope traffic, it is useful to take a quick 
look at the narcotic family tree— 
the three mainstays of which are the 





His birthplace was a tiny railroad stop a 
few miles from the border of Outer Mon- 
golia; he has lived in parts of Asia where 
white men are seldom seen. Twenty-five of 
his 33 years have been spent in the Far 
East and 15 of these on newspapers. He 
is Mark J. Gayn, author of the best-selling 
The Fight for the Pacific. First as city 
editor, then as news editor of the cour- 
ageous China Press, an American daily 
published in Shanghai, he exposed Jap 
plots, including the opium racket, until 
the Japs sent gunmen to attack the news- 
paper. They failed. He hasn’t stopped 
baring Jap intrigues, however . . . Next 
month Coronet and Mark Gayn bring you 
the story of one of Japan’s little known 
but most important men. 
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opium poppy, the coca shrub and 
Indian hemp: 

1. Opium is the coagulated juice 
of a certain type of poppy. A drug 
itself, opium is also the source of 
three more dangerous narcotics: 

a. Morphine 
5. Heroin 
c. Codeine 

2. The coca shrub is grown in 
Java, Peru and Bolivia. From its 
leaf comes cocaine. 

3. Indian hemp is found growing 
as a roadside weed in almost any 
part of the United States. Its 
main derivatives are: 

a. Hashish 
b. Marijuana 

Modern medicine would find itself 
crippled — especially in wartime — 
without such drugs as cocaine, codeine 
or morphine. But medicine uses only a 
fraction of the drugs sold. The bulk 
goes into the illicit channels. And 
thus used, the narcotics are a slow 
poison, destroying the addict’s mind 
and body, bringing him deathinagony. 
For practically all drugs are habit- 
forming. And once a man acquires the 
habit, he virtually signs his own death 
verdict. 

Opium, of course, is the peer of 
drugs. Of the world’s 50,000,000 ad- 
dicts, probably two-thirds smoke op- 
ium. Its annual output runs into 
thousands of tons. The income de- 
rived from its sale rivals even the 
revenues of great steel and oil trusts, 
The main producers are Iran (Per- 
sia) and China, with the latter grow- 
ing today about 75 per cent of the 
world output. But with both Iran and 
China cut off by the war, canny Mexi- 
can farmers are now planting their 
fields under poppy. Some of this new 
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opium has already seeped across the 
border into the U. S. illicit market. 


Tue Tentactes of the illicit drug 
octopus stretch into every corner of 
the world. No better example of its 
cosmopolitan nature could be cited 
than that of the good ship Marabella. 
This auxiliary sailing vessel was built 
as a dope runner for the Orient- 
American run. Launched in British 
Hongkong, it flew the flag of Panama, 
and was based on Portuguese Macao. 
Its cargo was Persian opium, brought 
to China by another opium runner, 
and then smuggled into Macao on 
junks. Its captain was a Dutchman, 
the chief engineer a German, one 
mate a Canadian and another an 
American—the crew Chinese. The 
cargo was unloaded in Mexico. 

The Marabella did not last long, 
however. She was seized, and even- 
tually became a customs cruiser in 
Chinese waters. 

The drug traffic is a contest of wits 
between the smugglers and the keen- 
eyed agents of the U. S. Treasury’s 
Narcotics Division, collaborating with 
the Egyptian anti-narcotic organiza- 
tion. These two superb services cover 
the entire world, and few moves by a 
major ring escape their vigilant eye. 

Here is just a partial list of the 
places in which agents look for—and 
find—-drugs: hollow shoe heels, crates 
of oranges, grindstones, camel saddles, 
brass bedsteads, soy bean paste, cam- 
phor chests, curios, Bibles, automo- 
bile cushions, coffins, candles and 
tombstones and—baby diapers. 

Once, a camel caravan arrived at 
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the Egyptian frontier, en route to the 
market. When a customs officer stroked 
the hump of a camel, he felt a foreign 
substance. The smugglers had shaved 
off the camels’ long hair in spots, 
glued hashish in, and then pasted a 
layer of hair on top of the drug. 

A ship bound for America carried 
a water-filled tub of turtles. A kind- 
hearted carpenter, feeling that the 
turtles needed a change of water, be- 
gan to drill a hole in the bottom. He 
soon discovered that the staves had 
been hollowed out and filled with 
opium. 

Once the drug ring solves the prob- 
lem of transportation, its next head- 
ache is distribution. This is where the 
gangsters appear on the scene. 

Typical among American gang- 
sters who have tried their luck at the 
dope traffic, was a round-shouldered, 
bemoustached little man by the name 
of Louis Buchalter, alias Lepke. To- 
gether with two comrades-in-arms, 
Katzenberg and Lvovsky, Lepke de- 
cided in 1935 to enter the drug field. 
Special envoys were sent to Shanghai, 
where they quickly contacted an emi- 
nent Greek scoundrel and smuggler 
by the name of Yani Tsounias. An 
experienced drug trafficker, Tsounias 
enjoyed warm friendships with the 
Japanese officers in charge of the nar- 
cotic trade. 

To bring the drug from the Japan- 
ese Concession in Tientsin to Shang- 
hai, Tsounias employed Occidental 
beachcombers, indigent teachers, stu- 
dents—even housewives. Standard pay 
was $75 for a suitcase crammed with 
opium. Only Occidentals were em- 
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ployed, for they were ordinarily ex- 
empt from search by the Chinese 
railway police. 

In Shanghai, the drugs were packed 
in steamer trunks and then shipped 
in bond through France—as the bag- 
gage of “round the world tourists.” 
From Cherbourg, the trunks crossed 
the Atlantic to New York, where 
bribed minor customs officials 
smuggled them through. The “tour- 
ists” of the Lepke-Lvovsky gang made 
six trips between Shanghai and New 
York in a 16-month period in 1935-37. 
They smuggled in 649 kilograms of 
pure heroin—a year’s supply for 
10,000 addicts. The gang’s net profit 
was $519,220. 

The anti-narcotic officers worked 
quietly and patiently for two years 
before the gang was caught red- 
handed. Thirty-two men were 
charged; 15 pleaded guilty. Lvovsky 
received seven years in the peniten- 
tiary, Katzenberg 10. Lepke kept in 
hiding, but surrendered in 1939. His 
reward was 12 years’ imprisonment. 
Tsounias, the Greek, escaped. 
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The case was especially interesting 
for it linked the American under- 
world with the Japanese Army. 


For nis dope trafficking, Lepke was 
indicted and sent to the penitentiary. 
A vastly more important trafficker 
has also been indicted, but remains 
unpunished. The indictment was de- 
livered on Jan. 26, 1942, by Henry 
Morgenthau, Secretary of the U. S. 
Treasury, and Harry J. Anslinger, 
Commissioner of Narcotics. These 
were some of their charges: 


Wherever the Fapanese Army goes, 
the drug traffic follows . . . 

Japanese authorities derive revenue 
from it to cover part of the costs of their 
invasion. This method of systematic 
poisoning is adopted by Japan to weak- 
en Chinese resistance and to find traitors 
among the Chinese, because drug ad- 
dicts will do anything to obtain drugs ... 

Japanese authorities in China are 
crossing the seas to poison other coun- 
triesaswell.. . 

We have experienced Pearl Har- 
bors many times in the past in the 
nature of dangerous drugs from Jap- 
anese which were meant to potson the 
blood of the American people... . 
Many shipments from narcotic factories 
licensed by the Japanese Government 
have been smuggled into the United 
States... 

We should not be far short of the 
mark if we said that 90 percent of all 
the illicit “white drugs” of the world 
are of Japanese origin. 

For an official document, these are 
words of an almost unprecedented 


sharpness. Yet from personal expe- 
rience I know that the indictment 


understates—rather than exaggerates 
—the case. 
For a decade now, the Japanese 
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Army has been the world’s greatest 
dope trafficker, Its immense profits— 
which in 1940 probably ran to $80,- 
000,000—to a considerable degree 
have paid the cost of Japan’s con- 
quests in the Far East. 

In charge of the traffic was the 
Gestapo-like Special Service Section 
(SSS) of the Japanese Army which 
also dabbles in espionage and political 
puppetry. Army transports carried 
the opium and the Army ensign pro- 
tected the cargo from snooping cus- 
toms inspectors in such places as 
Shanghai. The great Houses of Mitsui 
and Mitsubishi, the “Morgans” and 
“Rockefellers” of Japan, financed the 
purchase, transportation and storage 
of the drug. Some Mitsui branch man- 
agers ranked high in the narcotic 
hierarchy. 


I HAVE SEEN drugged candy and 
heroin-filled cigarettes, distributed by 
Japanese peddlers to school children 
in Nanking, to create the drug habit. 
In Nanking too, where the Chinese 
Government had once stamped out 
narcotics, the Japanese Army paid 
its Chinese workers in opium. The 
country around lay devastated and 
hungry, but the Army compelled the 
farmers to grow the opium poppy in 
place of grain. Drugged people would 
be sure to stay out of anti-Japanese 
mischief. 

The results of this policy were terri- 
fying beyond belief. Of Nanking’s 
480,000, at least 50,000 were reported 
by an American missionary to be 
heroin addicts. One person in four— 
children included—was using one or 
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another of the Japanese-distributed 
drugs. The entire Japanese-invaded 
territory in China today probably has 
15,000,000 addicts. 

The war has somewhat thwarted 
Japan’s poison plot against the United 
States. But it has also given Japan’s 
Army 200,000,000 potential victims 
in Asia. In Japan’s conquests, the 
sword and the opium pipe have ad- 
vanced together. Now more than ever 
she must depend on narcotics—not 
only to pay the mounting cost of 
aggression, but also to dope the rav- 
ished peoples. 

The drug, however, has proved to 
be a boomerang. In Nanking, hospi- 
tals are filled with 1,000 heroin-ad- 
dicted Japanese soldiers. Every morn- 
ing in Dairen, dope patrols pick up 
dead Japanese. In Mukden, in the 
puppet opium empire of Manchukuo, 
so many Japanese addicts had poured 
into the Government sanitarium that 
the Chinese patients had to be turned 
out on the streets. 

When Japan is beaten to her knees, 
her Army must be called to answer 
for its great poison plot. The De- 
mocracies will next have to plow 
under the poppy fields and destroy 
the dope rings the world over—from 
Korea to Egypt. And millions of ad- 
dicts must be given a chance for cure 
and rehabilitation. 
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You may as well face it to begin with. The J 
ruthless.'His destiny, he believes, is to dominate 
all of the world. Besides this, all else is insignif 
erty—things we hold dear—are cheap indeed te 
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ne since Japan crept out of her shell, the 
ip politics—controlled Japan itself. Her 

>se—snatched from the rice fields 
ubly hard to feed them. ‘ 


powerful fleet built in secrecy and in- 
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the fish docks—source of Japan’s num- 
re the rations of all Japanese. ¢ 













But they seem to thrive on it—and, Like these three daring airmen, for 
with rigid training and a natural nstance——whose pictures were taken 
bent for :athletics, manage to turn "because they were the first 

outa buriper crop-of Warriors, bombs on Chinese children at Nanking 
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But brawn alone and a willingness to die are never enough. A we 
trained leadership is also necessary. for this Japan maintains a Strict 
military academy where officers are drilled. It takes training to inspire 


farmhands and fishermen to want to die 
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Head man, of course—or 3 reason- One whg is Toyama’s'man 

ible facsimile—is Premier Tojo. They Hashimoto, above. One of the Black 

say he’s Toyama’s man, but he Dragon’s best terrorists, he engineered 
t in his own right the surprise attack on the Panay. 











f la are the “‘outside’’ men—like 


Last but not least } c 
gD, evasive Matsuok -hatting here with Joseph Grew. Matsuoka, 
educate American schools, speaks flawless: fluent English——so 
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For Japan today belongs to the men. To men like this one, who lives by 
his wits. A broker of information, he will love America—if it pays—or 
Germany, or England, or Russia. You can always find him sipping cocktai!s 
at the Imperial Hotel—eager te snag himself an extra yen or two 
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Or Tetsumo Akaboshi, member 
is raising horses for the army 
ville and the University 
all western barbaria 


of Japan’s landed gentry, whose passion 


Once Akaboshi played golf at Lawrence- 
of Pennsylvania. More recently he said: “Damn 
ns—we Japanese are a fighting race.” 
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is not a modest hero, but his fame is assured. Wasn € fhe the first man 
to climb through the gate into Nanking? : 
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Well, that’s your enemy, the Jap. A mighty little mon with a mighty 
-machine.to help him expand and destroy. Apparently it’s the perfect 
formula—except that s6mething went wrong. First in China where the 
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Jap was gobb/ ed up in 2 country far more st than he had ever magined 
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And then again in the Coral Sea—and again off Midway—and again 
in the Solomon Islands. And today it’s still happening—more and more 
often and more and more decisively. 
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How soon before the rising bubble will finally burst no one can rightly ‘ 
say. But burst it will—in blinding flames. General Doolittle has shown us i 
the way—and Tokyo’s Great Fire gives us a vivid preview of how it will look. : 








built. And this is its logical fate. What 
nature did, in leveling Tokyo to the ground with an earthquake, we 
4 gain with American guns and bombs. 
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Mitk for the Millions 


by Cantos C. Van Leer, Jr. 


An Intropuctory Note: This is 
an amazingly frank story of the ravages 
of milk hunger and the revolutionary rem- 
edy for it—a handful of milk powder. Mr. 
Van Leer does not speak in the restrained 
terms in which he reported this to the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. He tells a story 
strong enough to blast our popular mis- 
conception about the value of this all- 
important food. Its low cost plus its high 
nutritional potency gives it a priority rating 
as the most powerful weapon in the fight 
against hidden hunger for milk. 

The facts presented in Mr. Van Leer’s 
article are not only very timely but ines- 
capable. Altogether, this is a story of 
historic importance. 


—Wituiam DeKueme, M.D. 


Medical Director of the American Red 
Cross, 1928-1941, 


my Hs YEAR, as America worked to 

build up her health and strength, 
as her dairy production climbed. to 
new heights and record yields rolled 
to market, nine million of her children 
suffered milk hunger. 
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This same wartime year, when 
waste is the crime it never was in peace- 
time, 20 billion quarts of milk were 
thrown to hogs or flushed down the 
sewer. A single Wisconsin creamery 
bought 40 acres of sandy soil to be 
used solely as a dumping ground for 
13 million quarts of milk. 

For this milk was “skim” milk, from 
which all the butterfat had been taken 
and which, by popular misconcep- 
tion, was fit only to be fed to hogs or 
thrown away. 

Figured in dollars and cents, the 
cost of this wasted milk would pass 
the 200. million mark. But the cost 
cannot be figured with a dollar sign. 
It must be reckoned in terms of milk 
hunger, a malady that digs cavities in 
young teeth, takes nine-tenths of an 
inch per year from a child’s height. 
There’s no snap cure for a boy who’s 
been dwarfed from lack of milk—no 
shot in the arm will make him grow 
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tall and straight. The slow scourge, 
milk hunger, may take five years to 
combat. 

Yet, in spite of all its cost in human 
life and money, milk hunger is still a 
“cheap” malady. Its cure requires no 
medicine, no serums, no medical treat- 
ment—only some form of milk in a 
sufficient amount. 


THeERE’s a solution to this criminal 
waste, and a remedy for this tragically 
unnecessary malnutrition: Dried milk; 
price, 434 cents a quart. 

Because there is no butterfat to 
rancify it, the otherwise wasted sepa- 
rated milk makes an ideal dried 
product-—one that can be stored in 
limitless quantities, and kept for an 
indefinite period. And, except for the 
butterfat, dried milk has all the pre- 
cious body-building qualities of whole 
milk—potential strength for teeth 
and bones and muscle. 

U. S. Public Health Service scien- 
tists have found that every quart of 
milk made from powder contains more 
vital calcium than you’d find in 14 
cups of carrots, 28 eggs or 168 slices 
of bread. No other food in the world 
is so rich in calcium at so low a cost. 
And it is an amazing source of phos- 
phorous and protein, too. 

In October, 1941, Lend-Lease au- 
thorities asked for a billion quarts of 
separated milk to be dried for Britain. 
In 1942, Lend-Lease doubled the price 
of milk powder, offering what was 
then the fantastic price of 234 cents 
a quart in barrel lots. 

The billion quarts they asked for 
would have weighed 2,150,000,000 
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pounds as a liquid—would have filled 
a row of milk bottles going twice 
around the earth at the equator. Nor 
could it ever have been shipped, or 
kept from spoiling. Dairymen, asked 
to dry it, took out practically two 
billion pounds of water. 

Separated milk, sprayed in fine mist 
into the warm air of the drying cham- 
ber and trapped asa soft white powder, 
keeps for years unless moisture gets 
into it. A six-month supply stored in a 
shelter or, perhaps, even in guerrilla 
hideouts, could make all the difference 
in the caliber of invasion resistance. 

This milk that can salvage so many 
lives at so low a price is the separated 
milk that the Baraboo Valley Cooper- 
ative Creamery had to dump in the 
river below Union Center, Wisconsin. 
Because they lacked equipment to dry 
it, they had to throw away 14,000, 
25,000—then 45,000 quarts a day. 
Finally, in March, 1942, when the 
river ran foul with spoiling milk, state 
conservation authorities sent an ulti- 
matum: no more dumping! Thus Jerry 
Carter, president of the creamery, was 
forced to buy his private garbage lot to 
dispose of the fatfree milk until his 
drying plant could be put into 
operation. 

The American Dry Milk Institute, 
made up of dry milk manufacturers, 
has reported to Lend-Lease authori- 
ties that five billion quarts a year of 
wasted separated milk could be dried 
“rather quickly and efficiently: ulti- 
mately 10 billion quarts a year.” But 
until the proper equipment can be 
obtained, the waste will go on. Five 
billion quarts a year spilling down 
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rivers and into hog troughs—the cal- 
cium equivalent of 35 million dozen 
eggs a day; or 210 million cups of 
carrots, or more than 2% million 
slices of bread—every day. 

What could this mean to our own 
nation? Bad teeth cost the Army more 
immediate manpower than any other 
physical defect. Of the first million 
selectees rejected, 209,000 were reject- 
ed on that score. And good teeth, 
the Army knows, are not a matter of 
luck but largely a matter of milk. 

And it is not only the poor who 
starve. Milk hunger may attack quite 
unbeknown to its victim. The military 
record, you see, cuts a cross-section of 
our entire adult population. It proved 
that this disease hits the well-to-do far 
more than has been suspected. 

Army findings indicate that milk 
hunger cuts across all lines, and can 
be found in every section of the 
country. In our hour of national peril, 
it means fewer men who can pass the 
stiff physical examination for the air 
force. It means the health of 44% mil- 
lion school girls and that of at least a 





Crusader Carlos C. 
Van Leer, Jr. is one 
man who won't cry 
over spilt milk—that 
is, if it’s dried milk. 
For the past two 
years, he’s been 
fighting to bring 
milk powder into wide-spread use. Famous 
nutrition experts as well as Surgeon Gen- 
eral Parran have aided him in his work. 
That rare creature, a native Washing- 
tonian (D.C.), Van Leer got his “or 
Yale in 1928, sold insurance, was a 
successful stock-broker before he started his 
dried milk crusade. 
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million pregnant women, bearing 
future citizens for the free world. Very 
likely milk hunger is your own afflic- 
tion, shortening your own life. 

No one knows better than Miss 
Pearle Griffith, who directs the 
Kiwanis Clinic for Crippled Children, 
in Washington, D. C., that wasted 
milk can mean wasted lives. She thinks 
Frances is a good example. 


Frances first came to the Clinic 
November 7, 1936, when she was a 
year old. Her left leg was broken below 
the knee, and healed slowly. Then on 
March 27, 1937, she broke her right 
leg above the knee, from only a slight 
fall. Thirteen months later, on April 
5, 1938, Frances came into the Clinic 
with a fracture of her right forearm. 
By now, every time she had a slight 
fall her mother would bring her right 
over for an X-ray, And by now, Miss 
Griffith was certain she knew where 
the trouble lay. 

Milk builds bones, and Frances 
hadn’t been getting any. Miss Griffith 
kept after a relief agency until they 
sent her milk later in 1938. On July 
22, 1941, Frances fell, injuring her 
right leg, but this time there was no 
fracture. Nor has she come in with a 
fracture from the time she received 
milk to the time this is written. 

“It’s a lot cheaper to build children 
strong than to keep patching them 
up,” Miss Griffith emphasized. “It 
wouldn’t cost a penny to get dried milk 
into lots of children who don’t get 
milk at all now! It would just take the 
place of foods that cost as much.” 

If you were living on fatback, dried 
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milk might cost you two cents more 
a day, as a source of energy, she said. 
But she gave me this tip: a person 
eating bread and beans gets more 
food value out of them by drinking 
milk, too. Milk hunger isn’t likely to 
be amy economy in wartime, she 
warned. 

Not when for 2 cents you can buy a 
handful of powder that holds all the 
health of a liquid pint. 

Milk powder, easy to store and safe 
to keep on hand for long periods, can 
become a staple of the kitchen cab- 
inet. It can be stirred into numberless 
cooked dishes to bring the milk-quota 
of the family up to par. 

But for families where every penny 
counts, milk powder promises to be 
more than just a supplement. For 
many of them, it means that for the 
first time they are able to buy the 
amount of milk they really need. 


In yuty, 1942, 250 stores of the 
Eastern Cooperative League began to 
sell dried milk without cream at 434 
cents a quart. 

**This is like selling gold bricks at a 
discount,” William Reinhart, man- 
ager of the League’s Rochdale store in 
downtown Washington, D. C., told 
me in mid-July. “‘Most folks just can’t 
believe it, but there it is.”” He pointed 
to a shelf near the door. 

There stood bags of milk powder, 
each the equivalent of five quarts of 
milk, marked 24 cents: 434 cents a 
quart. The white, moisture-proof bag 
held milk which wouldn’t spoil on the 
hottest day, and wouldn’t freeze or 
leak. Three-fourths of a cup of powder, 
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directions on the bag said, would 
make a quart. 

Folks who expected to drink milk 
made from the powder, without flavor- 
ing it, were generally disappointed. 
Some were doing it, though. One 
mother said, ‘‘The taste is sort of neu- 
tral.” On two points all agreed: that 
any housewife could use milk powder, 
and that finding it always within 
reach, she would use much more milk. 

Even the heads of some milk com- 
panies see dry milk as the wonder 
child of the industry, and realize that 
its possibilities haven’t been touched. 
A vice president of the Borden Com- 
pany declared in 1936 that dry milk 
had a greater future than any other 
dairy product and Borden’s now retail 
it in a fewof their eastern stores. Also, 
in June, 1942, the head of another milk 
company crossed the continent to put 
in a word for the powder before the 
House Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee in Washington. 

He is C. E. Gray, president of the 
Golden State Company of San Fran- 
cisco, the man who helped invent the 
Gray-Jensen process of drying milk in 
a fine spray. In the first war, his com- 
pany had spent $40,000 to promote 
the retail sale of dry milk—without 
success. For, unfortunately, Mr. Gray 
was an engineering genius and when 
he labeled his product “dry skim 
milk” he forgot about sales and the 
public. And skim milk to the public 
was just so much hog feed, not good 
nourishment for a decent human 
being. But 20 years later Gray came 
back and offered the committee a 
more accurate if no more sellable 
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name, “separated milk,” and this will 
probably be the official label. 

After all, theugh, what’s in a name? 
If it keeps Johiany’s bones from break- 
ing and makes him rosy as an apple, 
the title doesn’t matter much. Bakers 
and ice cream makers long ago-had 
learned the value of.a milk powder 
which they-could keep 6m hand in 
large quantities without fear of spoil- 
age. Sixty-two per cent of U. S. 
bakers now use it, partly account- 
ing for the phenomenal rise in dry 
milk production between 1922 and 
1938. During that period sales rose 
841 per cent per capita. 

Production quickened even more, 
however, when Lend-Lease doubled 
the price of dried milk in 1942. We 
turned out 65 per cent more in May 
than a year earlier; 78 per cent more 
in June. On July 1, U. S. dry. milk 
supplies became the largest on record. 

In the meantime, more and more 
housewives are buying separated milk, 
dried so compactly as to ease the 


strain on shipping facilities by 9934 
per cent. And it is these consumers 
who will actually give the product its 
good name. One of them, unknow- 
ingly, has: 

“It gives me quite a thrill to buy 
dried milk,” a young matron told the 
cashier in the Rochdale store in Wash- 
ingtons “If'we had an air raid, they 
couldn’t cut off dur milk supphy now. 
Not only that;but I’m helping save 
wasted milk. Qur family calls it Vic- 
tory Milk!’ 

And that’s what it is! Victory over 
criminal waste of food values; Victory 
over transportation and shipping difhi- 
culties, since the milk can be shipped 
across the American continent for as 
little as the cost of moving it six miles 
in fluid form; Victory over weather 
and time conditions when it goes to 
our men on far flung battlefronts; and 
finally, Victory for the future of those 
nine million American children who 
above all need strength to build. a 
better future in a better world. 


How It Began 


Brack Mania: Back in colonial days, in the city of Boston, there lived 
an Amazonian Negress named Maria Lee, who ran a boarding house 
for sailors. Her strength was amazing, and when trouble arose, Maria, 
as she was known, often helped the police escort the trouble makers 
to the jail house. Unaided she one night dragged in three drunken 
sailors who had started a brawl in her house. 

Maria Lee became quite a character along the Boston waterfront, 
and whenever the cry “‘Call Black Maria” rang across Boston harbor, 


people knew somebody was about to be arrested. 
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—Frep Friscu 
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Sure, these light maneuverable planes can be 
brought down by heavy gunfire—that is, if the 


enemy can keep them in his sights long enough 


Cubs Into Helicats 


by Murray TeicH Boom 


B’ ONE OF those gorgeous ironies 
of fate, there was just one Amer- 
ican plane in the air above Pearl 
Harbor on that historic Sunday morn- 
ing of December 7. It was not a huge, 
powerfully armed four-motored Fly- 
ing Fortress or a 350-mile-an-hour 
pursuit ship bristling with deadly can- 
non. Instead, that lone plane had a 
puny 65-horse-power motor and its 
deadliest armament was a screwdriver. 
The plane was a Piper Cub and its 
pilot was a Honolulu attorney who 
was aloft that morning simply to get 
more time on his log book. 

Two fast Japanese fighters, each of 
which cost $30,000 or more, attacked 
the $1,200 Cub again and again. The 
Zeros were fast, all right, but they 
were up against one of the most ma- 
neuverable planes on earth. When the 
lawyer-pilot landed, the plane bore 
many bullet holes but the Nips hadn’t 
been able to keep the light plane in 
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their machine gun sights long enough 
to do fatal damage. 

Already the light plane, such as 
that produced by the Piper Aircraft 
Corporation, has achieved a modicum 
of recognition from the Army and 
Navy. Recognition and grudging ad- 
miration for the light plane’s ability 
to land and take off on dirt roads and 
smail patches of open land were earned 
only after the planes had been put 
through some remarkable paces at 
the Army’s 1941 maneuvers in Ten- 
nessee and in Texas. 

The stiffer tests came at El Paso. 
General Innis P. Swift, in charge of 
the maneuvers, enthusiastically en- 
dorsed the fleet of 14 light planes 
and dubbed it the ‘“‘Grasshopper 
Squadron.” The Grasshoppers were 
wonderful for reconnaissance, for 
checking the effectiveness of camou- 
flage, for checking the pace of troop 
and tank traffic over narrow roads 
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and for messenger work. Radio has 
its limitations in the field. 

Recalling those light, brightly col- 
ored planes you’ve seen time and 
again out at your airport, you’re 
probably thinking that these planes 
would become suicide squadrons if 
they had to face enemy ground fire or 
the guns of fast pursuits. Well, they 
wondered about this at the El Paso 
war games, too. But the pilots who 
flew the Cubs—mostly members of 
the Piper sales staff—found that by 
flying low and dodging around enemy 
positions, they were practically im- 
mune to both dangers. In one infor- 
mal test, a swift Army pursuit found it 
couldn’t stay on the tail of a Cub long 
enough to get in an effective machine 
gun burst. A moving picture device 
in the pursuit ship recorded the re- 
markable agility of the light plane. 

And if you want more evidence of 
the usefulness of the Cub in all-out 
warfare: the small plane helped the 
men of Bataan hold out as long as 
they did. To the last, these Cubs and 
other light planes were going out each 
night and bringing back what medi- 
cal supplies could be located in the 
neighboring friendly islands. 

These lessons have not been lost 
upon our Army. Many hundreds of 
light planes are now being used for 
liaison and observation work. Many 
more are on order. For the Navy, 
the Piper Company has developed a 
light ambulance plane, to get in and 
out of isolated crash sites. 

But there are men like Bill Piper 
and thousands of light plane flyers 
who think that the “Grasshopper” 
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can be even more useful—particu- 
larly in terms of offensive warfare. 
Their thinking on this subject comes 
strictly under the heading of revo~ 
lutionary strategy. When you point 
that out to them they simply say: 
that’s the only kind of strategy that’s 
going to win this war. 


To Get THE whole story you must 
go to Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, a 
small, quiet town plumped down be- 
tween peaks of the Bald Eagle Moun- 
tains. As the home of the Piper Cub, 
Lock Haven is probably the most air 
conscious town in the country. Some 
300 of its 10,000 men, women and 
children have pilot licenses or student 
pilot certificates. A similar ratio ap- 
plied to the rest of the country would 
give us some 3,900,000 pilots or stu- 
dent pilots. We don’t have even a 
tenth as many. 

Bill Piper is in his 60’s, gray-haired 
and solidly built. He employs 1,300 
men and women and meets a huge 
weekly payroll, but no stereotype of 
the American industrialist-capitalist 
fits his husky shoulders. He and Vice 
President Ted Weld, who share one 
oversized, plainly furr.'shed office, are 
as formal as a couple of battered old 
felt hats. 

It wll started because Bill Piper 
had some good oil properties in Brad- 
ford, Pennsylvania, and was one of 
the more substantial citizens of the 
town. He had come to Bradford by a 
long series of way stops, one of which 
was Harvard, where he had acquired 
a degree in engineering and a reputa- 
tion as a hammer thrower. The Tay- 
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lor Brothers Aircraft Company had 
come to Bradford and were badly in 
need of new financing. Piper, hating 
to see a new indutry leave town, put 
up a few thousands and became treas- 
urer of the outfit. In 1931, the company 
moved to bigger quarters at Lock 
Haven, and in 1936 Piper obtained full 
control when he bought out the 50 
per cent interest of C. G. Taylor who 
had designed the first Cub. 

In 1934 they turned out 34 planes 
and lost $9,400. Since those dark 
days the plant has put out more than 
10,000 light planes, of which 7,500 are 
still in service. On a Piper Coupe, 
which sold for $1,500 in 1941, the 
company made a total net profit of 
only $60. As yetno one has grown rich 
in the light plane field. In 1941 Bill 
Piper disclosed that his plant was 
ready to turn out 12,000 planes an- 
nually, but its wartime output is, of 
course, a military secret. 


Earty in his:new business venture, 
Piper decided that light plane flying 
might just as well begin at home. To 
all his employes he offered dual in- 
struction and solo flying at $1.12 an 
hour, a rate which just about covers 
gas and oil. (An hour of dual instruc- 
tion costs between $10 and $12 at 
most private flying schools.) Nér did 
he stop there. He announced that 
employes could take a reasonable 
amount of time off from their daily 
work whenever they wished to take 
flying instruction. 

Word got around to air-crazy kids 
and before long applications for jobs 
in this flying paradise began pouring 
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in from all over the country. There are 
only six states which haven’t produced 
at least one Piper employe. 

Hundreds of Piper workers have 
won their pilots’ licenses in this in- 
expensive manner. Before we entered 
the-war, a number volunteered for 
the RAF and the RCAF. A lot of 
them are flying airline transports at 
the present. 

The flying bug didn’t bite young 
men exclusively. One middle-aged 
woman gave up a good secretarial job 
in New York, where she had also been 
taking flying lessons in her spare time, 
and came out to Lock Haven. At the 
Piper plant she got a job inspecting 
aircraft parts, and has long since ob- 
tained her pilot’s license. 

Then there is Dale Daley, a tall, 
very attractive brunette who used tobe 
a John Powers model. She, too, got the 
flying bug in New York -but became 
discouraged over the long trips to the 
airport and the high cost of private 
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instruction. When she came out to 
Piper they rated her as an ideal re- 
ceptionist but Dale had other ideas. 
She finally managed to wangle a job 
as an apprentice welder, and after a 
few weeks was promoted to the parts 
inspection department. Incidentally, 
25 per cent of the factory workers at 
Piper are women. 

With so many capable pilots around 
his plant, Bill Piper was able to build 
up a ferrying system for delivery of 
light planes to Piper dealers and dis- 
tributors throughout the country. Girls 
and boys barely out of their teens 
have flown these planes to points on 
the Pacific Coast, in Texas, in Cuba 
and to Army fields all over the coun- 
try. Their return expenses are paid 
by the distributor. 

This airmindedness isn’t confined 
to the hired hands. Piper Aircraft is 
probably the only company in the 
United States whose 35 top execu- 
tives can and do fly, both for business 
and for pleasure. 

Bill Piper waxes poetic over the 
role a light plane could play in this 
war. 

“The light plane,” he says, “is the 
greatest invasion instrument in his- 
tory. Like the dive-bomber and the 
paratroop, it is strictly an American 
invention. With power and the ability 
to climb, light planes carrying soldiers 
could ‘hedgehop’ too low for fast 
flying pursuit planes. Why, for the 
price of one battleship, we could 
build enough light planes to transport 
60,000 soldiers at one time. They 
could be flown over 400 miles non stop 
in just a few hours.” 
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Bill Piper is the first to admit that 
light planes are pretty vulnerable. 
“Sure they are, but so are hornets 
and wasps—and they can raise a lot 
of hell.” 

Such planes can be produced quick- 
ly and inexpensively. Say about $1,800 
to $2,000 per plane—an amount that 
is just about penny ante in the game of 
military expenditures. And there is 
no reason why these light planes can’t 
be equipped with one or two light 
machine guns. 

What encourages Bill Piper in such 
thinking is that there is a small but 
growing group in the Army high 
command coming around to the 
point of view that the war-time 
potentialities of the light plane haven’t 
even been touched yet. 


THE POST-WAR ERA will probably 
see the opening of the light plane’s 
greatest period of expansion. Piper 
looks for higher speeds—at least 100 
miles an hour cruising speed. (Most 
of today’s models average about 80 
mph.) He thinks the cost of operating 
the plane will have to be even cheaper 
than it is today. The use of inexpen- 
sive aluminum and magnesium in 
plane parts, low wing construction 
and retractable landing gears is ex- 
pected; So are quieter motors and 
sound:proofed cabins. 

Besides huge, flat rooftop airpor 
in the middle of large cities, Piper 
foresees landing strips alongside main 
highways—for post-war private planes. 
These grass landing strips—each a 
third of a mile long and 150 feet 
wide—can be built for about $8,000 
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apiece. Bill Piper thinks there should 
be one at least every four miles and 
that they should be paid for out of 


period. “The people of this country 
are going to fly like no other people 
on earth have ever flown before.” 


the road taxes and aviation gasoline And he means it, too. 


taxes. 
“Some day we're going to have —Suggestion for further reading: 
PRACTICAL FLYING IN WAR AND PEACE 


1,000,000. qualified private pilots in by Albert H. Munday 
this country,” he says of the post-war arper and Brothers, New York 


men nie er natty 
Jpn seer tener are atten ent t 


Rationalizing 


q The earliest case of rationing on record dates back to 1100 B.C. 
when a great flood inundated fully one-third of all the rice fields in 
China. In this emergency emissaries of the Emperor seized all avail- 
able food stuffs and instituted a system of strict rationing. Monthly, 
the head of each family had to present himself before the local au- 
thorities and was given a silken cord to which the seal of the Son of 
Heaven was attached. Then, at the local food distribution centers, a 
piece of the cord was cut off—exactly the same length in each case 
to insure just and equal distribution of food to all. 


aeration 
ne nai smote 


q When Babylonia was beleaguered by the Persians in 543 B.C., 
King Nabu-nahid introduced a very special kind of rationing. His 
Councilors evolved the theory that not every citizen is of equal 
value to the state, and each does not require exactly as much food 
as his neighbor. Thus, a careful selective check of the population was 
) made; the citizens were measured and weighed, their occupation 
noted; then they were given a small clay plaque on which these 
items were inscribed. 





q@ During the Persian War which ended in the Battle of Marathon 
in 490 B.C., the city-state of Athens was confronted with a severe 
shortage, both of food and-wine. This led to the introduction of what 
were probably the heavie## rationing cards ever used: marble slabs on 
which were graven all thé articles to be purchased under the law, 
| and which had to be presented at the stadium serving as distribution 
center. At first the wealthy sent their slaves. But the poor protested 
so vociferously that the city councilors decreed that every person who 
wanted to get provisions henceforth had to present his slab in person. i 

—ALBERT BRANDT 
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Once you manage to shift your vocabulary 
into reverse, this word-building quiz should 
provide relatively easy pickings for you 


Game of Words in Reverse 


(Ye EYES HAVE become so accus- 
tomed to reading from left to 
right that our minds have acquired 
the same habit. For this reason, it is 
difficult to reverse the mental process 
and visualize words from right to left. 
Yet that is the neat feat you are asked 
to accomplish in this quiz. 

You are given definitions of 25 
words that end in /ate and 25 that end 
in cent. Your task is to think of the 
complete word. 

Example: To reckon or compute. 
What word ending in /ate meets this 
definition? The answer is calculate. 

Count two points for each correct 
answer. A score of 50 or over is fair; 
60 or more is good and over 70 is 
excellent. Answers are on page 168. 


The first 25 answers must end in—late. 
1. Flat dish 
2. Small blackboard 
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3. To lift in spirits 

4. Swell with air 

5. Narrate 

6. Transpose to another language 
7. Distribute, as with magazines 
8. Strive to equal 

9. Control by rule 

. Make a pretense of 

. Stir or goad 

. Ravish or desecrate 

. Amass 

+ Utterly destroy 

. Surrender 

. Felicitate 

. Unprofaned 

. Enroll in college 

. Praise obsequiously 

. Reduce from a swollen state 
. Express distinctly 

. Sparkle 

. Distend or expand 

. Choke 

. A dignitary of the church 
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The next 25 answers must end in—cent. -39. Doing good 
26. Rate of interest on a hundred 40. Shaped like the moon in ‘first 


27. Emphasis quarter 
28. Fragrance 41. Going out of use 
29. Act of rising 42. Having a rainbowlike play of 
30. Uncommunicative colors 
31. Free from guilt 43. Undergoing rebirth o- revival 
32. Splendid or grand 44. Self-satisfied 
33. Near in past time 45. Becoming aged 
34. Proper 46. Fleeting or ephemeral 
35. Being born 47. Remindful of something past 
36. Between childhood and maturity 48. At rest, quiet 
37, Lineal derivation 49, Becoming putrid 
38. Magnanimous 50. Gathering strength after sickness 
Te Sees Ny 
Judgment Day 


q The judge in a murder trial, in which it had been ascertained that 
the victim had been slain with a rock, wanted to find out the size of the 
murder-tool and asked the defendant: 
“Would you say that the rock was as large as my fist?” 
*“Yas’er, Jedge,” the defendant replied, “I ’spects *twas a little 
bigger dan dat.” 
“Was it as large as my two fists?” the judge asked. 
“Yas’er, Jedge,”” the defendant replied. “I ’spects it was a little 
bigger dan dat.” 
“Was it as large as my head?” the Judge queried. 
*“Jedge,” he answered, “it was as long but I don’t think ’twas 
quite as thick.” 


q “Judge,” said the prominent politician on a hot summer day, “I see 
that you’re drinking hot coffee. That’s a pretty heating drink. You 
ought to try a sharp, iced drink. Ever try gin and ginger ale?” 

“No,” said the Judge smiling, “‘but I’ve tried several fellows who have.” 


q A young attorney, annoyed because the judge had decided a point 
against him, said, somewhat imprudently: 

“Your Honor, I am amazed.” 

His colleague, fearing this would prejudice their case, sprang up: 

“I must apologize, your Honor, for the hasty remark of my young friend. 
By the time he is as old as I, he will not be amazed at anything your 
Honor does.” —Raymonp H. Scuowartz 
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Harnessing old neighborhood rivalries 
for the good of the community is a new 
gag in social reform—but ii gets results 


Back of the Yards, Ine. 


by GRETTA PALMER 


D” you EVER hear someone say, 
*T wouldn’t trust most China- 
men out of my sight, but old Ah Sing, 
he’s different’’? 

Did you ever hear the labor-hating 
employer say, ““These union organi- 
zers are a lot of dangerous Reds. Of 
course, Bill Smith’s a square shooter, 
but he’s an exception’’? 

Chances are Ah Sing is the only 
Chinese the speaker has ever known. 
And 10 to one the employer who likes 
Bill Smith would like other labor 
organizers too, if he knew them as 
well. When we condemn a whole class 
or a whole racial or religious group, 
we usually do so through ignorance. 
Probably, if we got to know the mem- 
bers, through working together with 
them, our prejudices would fade away. 

Saul Alinsky, a University of Chi- 
cago sociologist, has put that simple 
psychological fact to work. And he 
put it to work in the tough, antag- 
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onistic section of an American city, 
where various groups were living to- 
gether and making a mess of it. 

It was in 1939 that Mr. Alinsky, 
then 30 years old, tackled the Back 
of the Yards section of Chicago for 
his first experiment. He chose it pri- 
marily because everybody who lived 
there hated everybody else. The one 
strong union was the CIO; the one 
strong religious group the Roman 
Catholic Church. The priests did not 
care for the union leaders—and vice 
versa. Alongside this struggle there 
were various sectional tugs-of-war: the 
Poles and Lithuanians and Slovaks 
and Germans who lived there carried 
on the antipathy which exists between 
these races in Europe. None of them 
got on with the Irish or with the 
Jews, who formed two other factions. 
And all of the groups ganged up on 
the Mexicans. 

At the moment Mr. Alinsky called 
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his first meeting in the Back of the 
Yards, a violent strike was on, and 
feeling was high between strikers and 
scabs. 

The thought of bringing mem- 
bers of these warring factions to a 
mood of kindly cooperation seemed 
idealistic to an extreme. 

But there was little idealism in the 
way Alinsky went about his job. Rec- 
ognizing self-interest as the strongest 
impulse in every man, woman and 
child in the neighborhood, he set out 
to pool their respective objectives. 

“‘Look,” he would say to a property- 
owner, “you'll never get your money 
out of that row of tenements down 
there as long as tenants let everything 
go to seed. If they were the kind of 
people who make window-boxes and 
take a pride in their homes, your in- 
vestment would look better. Now, you 
and I are intelligent men and we 
know you have to appeal to these 
people in a way they understand. I’ve 
got a reason for trying to help the 
landlords down here, and I think 
there’s a way to do it. Will you come 
to a meeting next Thursday night and 
see what you think of it?” 

To a tough boy gang-leader he 
might say, “You boys are small- 
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time. You'll never get into the real 
dough until you know the higher- 
ups. There’s going to be a community 
meeting next Thursday—probably a 
lot of baloney from your point of 
view, but I’m giving you a straight 
tip: you come to it, give your two 
cents’ worth of advice and you’ll meet 
some of the men with real power in 
this neighborhood.” 

To a store-keeper his approach 
might be: “Say, did you know that 
your competitor across the street is 
getting mixed up with a community 
clean-up job? Better come to that 
meeting Thursday if you want to pro- 
tect your own interests.” 


AT THE meeting, the first suggestion 
that the Back of the Yards was an 
undesirable residence-district was 
enough to open the floodgates. Every- 
body had a grievance and aired it; 
everybody had a suggestion to make, 
and made it. For remember, these 
men and women and boys were the 
natural leaders — a small or large 
group looked up to each of them. 

Now, there are, of course, still fac- 
tions in these community meetings. 
But not the old factions that kept 
neighbors apart. The man who offers 
a solution for a problem which has 
stumped everyone else might be a 
despised Mexican; the Jewish old- 
clothes man might promise an old 
chair or two for the boys’ club room. 
Thus the old, antipathetic groups are 
soon broken up into new factions 
jockeying for control of the commu- 
nity clean-up campaign. 

Rivalries still exist in the Back of 
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the Yards, but they have been har- 
nessed to a useful task. 

Saul Alinsky’s approach was radi- 
cally different from that used by so- 
cial workers who mildly urge toler- 
ance and kindness on a tough pool- 
room gang. The preaching of Chris- 
tian virtues has never appealed to 
Mr. Alinsky as a dynamic force—yet 
in his work he has had the support of 
the Most Reverend Bernard J. Sheil, 
senior auxiliary bishop of the Catholic 
Church. Another early leader was C. 
Howland Shaw, member of the U. S. 
Department of State. 

And the results? 


In bess than a year the community 
had an infant welfare station, which 
cut the death rate of infants under 
one from 10 per cent to nothing. A 
project was under way to convert all 
empty, dirty vacant spaces into indi- 
vidual parks with grass, trees and rose 
bushes. Back of the Yards representa- 
tives were recognized, within five 
months, by the Chicago Community 
Fund and obtained a special appro- 
priation. Twenty-eight hundred jobs 
were found for the local unemployed. 
Boy and Girl Scout Troops were or- 
ganized. A free dental clinic was set 
up. A tuberculosis testing program 
was set in operation in the local 
YWCA. Condemned houses were torn 
down. Scholarships were provided for 
boys and girls to complete their edu- 
cation. Every local case of juvenile 
delinquency was studied by the neigh- 
bors and a realistic solution sought. 

How, exactly, does it work? Well, 
here is an example. In a Council 
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meeting it is agreed that a recreation 
field should ‘be cleared off and ath- 
letic equipment installed for the local 
kids. An empty lot belonging to a local 
merchant seems a promising spot. 
Will he consent to its use? He’d better, 
if he doesn’t want to lose his trade to 
his competitors;.and it will not, actual- 
ly, cost him anything, so he consents. 
In return for good will and free pub- 
licity in the local newspaper, the 
merchant helps the local Boy Scouts 
clean it up. But money is needed for 
the equipment: how about a street 
fair? 

These people live in the slums but 
their nickels and dimes have always 
gone for some form of recreation. If 
they go to a community-sponsored 
entertainment, their pockets are no 
emptier, and the Back of the Yards 
has benefited. Every organization 
wants to hire a booth in the fair, to 
boost its own program or to solicit 
members. Every merchant wants to 
advertise in the program. The ener- 
gies of many people, devoted to mak- 
ing the fair a success, accomplish an 
immense amount of work for the 
community. 

Alinsky has seen CIO leaders selling 
tickets for the local Chamber of Com- 














merce picnic, Protestant church mem- 
bers now put placards advertising 
Catholic rallies in their store win- 
dows. Tough boys, with police records, 
enlist the cops to help them organize 
their Scout troops. 

In other words, the scheme has 
worked like a charm. 

It has worked so like a charm, in- 
deed, that Alinsky was skeptical of 
his results in Chicago’s Back of the 
Yards: he felt it might be a fluke that 
the formula had worked so well. To 
give his theories a severer test, he 
chose a Kansas Ciiy slum area, as 
different from the Back of the Yards 
as possible. 


THE ARMOURDALE section of Kansas 
City was a center of seething hatred in 
July of 1940, when Alinsky moved in. 
Here, unlike Chicago, the vast ma- 
jority were Protestants, broken up 
into many small, hostile sects. Labor 
groups were divided between the AFL, 
CIO and Railroad Brotherhoods— 
none of the unions on cordial terms 
with the rest. And there was a serious 
Negro problem. 

What happened? The plan worked 
even better in Kansas City than in 
Chicago. Here there was the same 
story of warring groups drowning their 
conflicts in an.enthusiastic effort to 
clean up the community. The reali- 
zation that they shared the same 
problems brought about a desire to 
attack them together. 

Listen to this single item from the 
latest report: “The people of Armour- 
dale were sickened of 46 years of filth 
and misery. The alleys were so filled 
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with. rubbish that a clean-up cam- 
paign held last fall reduced the level 
of the alleys to three feet above street 
level. After the people of Armourdale 
became convinced that the city did 
not have the funds nor the facilities 
with which to attack the problem, 
they met in a community congress, 
and levied upon themselves a tax of 
25c a month. 

“Eleven hundred families are now 
paying this tax and the Armourdale 
Council now owns two horse carts, 
two sets of harness equipment and two 
beautiful black draft horses—total cost 
better than $300. 

“How was it done? Not by setting 
up block captains, but rather groups 
of three or four to each block. Thus 
an executive meeting of the participat- 
ing organizers would in itself involve 
an attendance of approximately 200 
people.” Here, as in the Back of the 
Yaras, it has become fashionable to 
indulge in community pride. 

The Kansas City effort was fol- 
lowed by one in South St. Paul, a 
radically different type of industrial 
community, in which the cleavage 
between Catholic and Protestant was 
nearly even. With success in these 
laboratory towns, Industrial Areas 
Foundation was well on its way—its 
founders firmly convinced that no 
slum district in any industrial city 
could resist their plan. 

_ The latest town to be added to the 
chain is Cleveland, where the popu- 
lation is largely Slovenian. Future 
plans call for a project in Birming- 
ham, in Los Angeles, and in several 
eastern towns. An all-Negro section 
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of a southern town is also on the 
roster of future plans. 

How does Industrial Areas Foun- 
dation stand today? More than a 
quarter of a million persons are or- 
ganized, and future plans call for at 
least millions in the next few years. 
The local groups are all self-support- 
ing. Contributions of church, busi- 
ness and labor are 
kept in careful 
ratios of one-third 
each, so that no 
single element may 
gain control. No 
individual is per- 
mitted to give the 
national founda- | 
tion more than | 
$5,000—no organi- 
zation more than 
$10,000. The na- 
tional organization 
acts largely as a planning body, which 
selects the next area for study and 
gets the first leaders together to form 
a Council. From that point on, the 
project belongs to the neighborhood. 

The board of governors of Indus- 
trial Areas Foundation includes Brit- 
ton Budd, the utilities man, balanced 
by Kathryn Lewis, daughter of John 
L.; Marshall Field, left-wing mil- 
lionaire and Robert S. Lynd, sociol- 
ogist author of Middletown; Stuyve- 
sant Peabody and G. Howland Shaw; 
Bishop Sheil and Mrs. Adele Rosen- 
wald Levy. On the Board of Govern- 
ors, as in the neighborhoods them- 
selves, a series of checks and balances 
is maintained, for it is Mr. Alinsky’s 
belief that if one labor union joins 
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WANTED: 


A WOMAN’S 


BILL OF RIGHTS! 


see Coronet for December 


pot tivities heats» 


to check another union and one pool- 
room gang to check the YMCA— 
that’s practical. democracy. 

“Pool the individual selfish \ ob- 
jectives,” he says, “and you get a 
drive that helps the community.” 

The war, if anything, has hastened 
the work of the Foundation. In every 
community touched there is an Amer- 

ican Committee 

which includes rep- 
resentatives from 
the various organi- 
zations. An alien, 
unjustly accused of 
being unpatriotic, 
may appeal to this 
committee: it sifts 
rumors and sources 
| of information 
| which noformal in- 
vestigating agency 
could tap. If the 
man is found to be unjustly accused, 
the results are publicly announced in 
the local paper and from the pulpits 
of the churches. A war-time witch 
hunt against innocent Italians and 
Germans has been curbed, in this 
way, in a number of cases. 

The plan is unlike most blueprints 
of social betterment in that it comes 
from the bottom up: leaders are not 
imposed on the community; they 
spring from the community, and as a 
result they remain interested, day 
after day. A pool-room gang of eight 
boys gets as much representation in 
the local Senate—which chooses the 
Executive Committee—as a CIO unit 
of 1,000 members. At the annual 
Congress, every 25 members has one 
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representative, and he is chosen re- 
gardless of age or sex, race or color. 
If he is the local YMCA Secretary, 
that is the business of the Y members 
who elected him. If he is a popular 
racketeer, that is the electors’ busi- 
ness, too. But he will be balanced, in 
either case, by another representative 
whose selfish interests run headlong 
into the Y secretary or the racketeer 


al 
wre 


and force a compromise which is for 
the good of the community. 

It is a simple plan—disarmingly 
simple. It has justified the optimism 
of Mr. Alinsky’s belief that men and 
women who work together will soon 
get along together. It also seems to 
have justified his hardboiled approach 
—his appeal to the petty larceny in 
everybody. 


‘a? 


a i 


Thanksgiving 


(From the Thanksgiving Proclamation speech delivered in 1938 by 
His Excellency Wilbur L. Cross, then Governor of Connecticut) 


$ THE coLoRs of autumn stream 
down the wind, scarlet in sumach 

and maple, spun gold in the birches, a 
splendor of smoldering fire in the oaks 
along the hill, and the last leaves flutter 
away, and dusk falls briefly about the 
worker bringing in from the field a late 
load of its fruit, and Arcturus is lost to 
sight and Orion swings upward that 
great sun upon his shoulder, we are 
stirred once more to ponder the infinite 
goodness that has set apart for us, in all 
this moving mystery of creation, a time 
of living and a home. In such a spirit I 
appoint Thursday, the 24th of Novem- 
ber, A DAY OF PUBLIC THANKSGIVING. 
In such a spirit I call upon the people 
to acknowledge heartily, in friendly 
gathering and house of prayer, the in- 
crease of the season nearing now its 
close: the harvest of earth, the yield of 
patient mind and faithful hand, that 
have kept us fed and clothed and have 
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made for us a shelter even against the 
storm. It is right that we, who have 
been forced by no man to stand and 
speak, when to speak was to choose be- 
tween death and life, should give thanks 
also for the further mercies we have en- 
joyed, beyond desert or any estimation, 
of justice, freedom, loving kindness, 
peace—resolving, as we prize them, to 
let no occasion go without some prompt- 
ing or some effort worthy in a way how- 
ever humble of those proudest among 
men’s ideals, which burn, though it 
may be like candles fitfully in our gusty 
world, with a light so clear we name its 
source divine. 

Given under my hand and seal of 
the state at the capitol in Hartford, this 
10th day of November in the year of our 
Lord, one thousand nine hundred and 
thirty-eight and of the independence of 
the United States, the one hundred and 
sixty-third, —Wizsur L. Cross 
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Coronets: 
« « « To Cary Grant, for being 
the country’s biggest individual con- 
tributor to British War Relief. . . to 
the Douglas Aircraft Corporation of 
Santa Monica, California, for showing 
the Army what can be done with land 
camouflage. From six blocks away 
the Douglas factory looks like a forest 
. to the advertising art that has 
come out of this war . . . to the Greeks, 
who don’t whimper. 


Thorns: 

e e e To all “hate” propaganda 
on the air. Give the German people a 
fear of vengeance, says I, and you give 
them the best reason to keep on 
fighting. 

To the Russian Ballet Russe for 
stinting on performances for Russian 
Relief . . . to Charles Chaplin for 
assuming personal command of the 
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A report from a strictly neutral 
observer on who is doing what in 
the realm of the very lively arts 


second front. Gobo playing Hamlet 
. .. to Lady Astor, who still thinks the 
umbrella is mightier than the sword. 


Personal Intelligence: 

e e « Academy Award winner 
Joan Fontaine has worn a black dress, 
tweeds, the same pair of pearl earrings 
in all her pictures . . . Adolf Hitler 
was taught his oratory by a German 
Shakespearian scholar . . . Harold 
Ickes is possibly a more avid philate- 
list than FDR . . . At Princeton Uni- 
versity, they remove the blackboards 
after Albert Einstein has given a chalk- 
talk, varnish them, file them away. 


File and Forget: 

e e e There are at least six fully 
attested cases of modern sea-serpents. 
Science has never been able to explain 
them away .. . Them Days Is Gone: 
From a travel ad, 1935——“Bag a 
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Tiger! $2922 for 50 days in India!” 
. . » Fifteen years before he died, 
George Gershwin wrote an epitaph 
for himself. It reads: “Here lies the 
body of George Gershwin, American 
Composer. American? Composer?” 

. - « And when George Kaufman, 
playwright, dies, he wants his tomb- 
stone to read: “George Kaufman. 
Over my dead body.” Ancient His- 
tory note: Leonardo Da Vinci in- 
vented the scissors. 


Through Japan with Gun 
and Camera: 

e e e Favorite game for a social 
evening in Nippon: Sniff and guess 
what compound of perfumes each 
guest—male or female—is wearing 
. » » Hirohito, the Son of Heaven, isa 
duffer at golf... A divorce among the 
lower Jap classes costs 15 cents. Di- 
vorce among the upper classes is rare. 
Man and wife merely separate, the 
children invariably going with the 
father . . . Seven years ago the five 
largest. department stores in Tokyo 
ran a simultaneous exhibit of models 
of military weapons, It was entitled 
“The Japanese-American War”... 
Practically all members of the Jap 
military command and most of the 
soldiery belong to the Zen Buddhist 
sect. Zen Buddhism in a nutshell: A 
man can commit any crime, be. it 
robbery, murder, rape, so long as it is 
for the glory of the Emperor. 


Hollgwoeod in a Hurry: 

« « « Chinese actors, though they 
need the money, are not too anxious 
to play Jap parts. Besides, their teeth 


dori’t protrude enough . . . Russell 
Birdwell, Hollywood ‘publicist, says 
that if Hollywood. really got-down to 
business it could save $1,000,000 a 
day . . . In the opinion of drill ser- 
geants, Hollywood and Broadway 
chorus boys make the best drillers. 
They like the rhythm. 


Science and Invention: 


e e e There’s hope for Pittsburgh: 
A new process can convert chimney 
smoke into useful chemicals ... A 
doctor in Chicago crawled down the 
throat of a dead whale to prove that 
Jonah could have done it . . . Two 
scientists at Columbia University have 
been trying to impart a 50c aroma to 
a 5c cigar ... If you weigh yourself 
under water, according ‘to a system 
devised: by Navy medical men, you 
can tell whether that weight you’re 
carrying around is fat or muscle... 
Buttons. for Army uniforms are now 
being made from nuts from Ecuador. 


Quote-Unquote: 

q Josern Goessets: “Kill the Bolshe- 
viks. Do not hesitate. If you have to do 
with an old man, a girl, or a young 
child, kill them without hesitation.” 
@ Mussotmi: “Three cheers for war 
in general!” 

@ Mr. Macsetn, President of the 
International Itinerant Migratory 
Workers Union of Hoboes of America: 
“A hobo is an itinerant worker; a 
tramp is an itinerant non-worker; a 
bum is a non-itinerant non-worker.” 
@ Victor Marure: “After all, let’s 
face it. If ’'m anything, I’m a big 
jer Ba 
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It may be just another shot in the arm to the 





recruit, bul that yellow fever vaccine gives him 
@ priceless armor our early soldiers never had 


Good News about Yellow Fever 


by Wiutttam McKee German, M.D. 


UST ANOTHER shot in the arm to the 
recruit, that injection of yellow 
fever vaccine gives him an armor no 
fighting man of another war has had. 
It is, relatively, as important to him 
as his new ‘planes, tanks or anti-air- 
craft guns, Important because the virus 
of yellow fever is as deadly a foe as any 
German or Japanese, and the vaccine 
gives him the invincibility of a super- 
man against it. Important, primarily, 
because some of this war must be 
fought in the yellow fever territory, 
the tropics and semi-tropics. 

Any veteran of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War knows what that means, and 
will not argue as to the deadliness of a 
virus versus a human enemy. In 1665 
on the Caribbean island of St. Lucia, 
now a United States base, yellow fever 
reduced an army of 1500 to 89. 

That extra, simple needle-thrust 
which our boys of the last war didn’t 
get, and luckily didn’t need, repre- 
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sents a long and thrilling struggle 
against yellow fever—a struggle by 
scores of American scientists, who con- 
quered an enemy virus with the same 
high purpose, determination and 
courage shown by our men at Midway. 

Not content that our country was 
finally free from the yellow fever 
scourge, these medical scientists actu- 
ally went into foreign jungles to con- 
quer the virus on its own ground. They 
knew the United States could never 
be neutral in disease warfare—that all 
our rigid and expensive defenses, 
though constantly on the alert, were 
not enough if a killer virus still flour- 
ished beyond our borders. Precisely 
because of this global consciousness 
among medical researchers, we were 
fully prepared: on the yellow fever 
front when war broke out. 

The struggle against yellow fever, 
like our war against German mili- 
tarism, has had two episodes—a 
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seeming victory, followed by a seeming 
peace, and a second war. When, 
almost 50 years ago, Dr. Walter Reed 
and his famous colleagues discovered 
that the yellow fever virus was carried 
by a certain mosquito (Aedes Egypti), 
victory seemed won. The accomplice 
mosquitoes were relentlessly destroyed, 
and peace from Yellowjack did come 
to the United States—indeed, to civil- 
ization, for all countries cooperated 
to destroy the malignant Aedes Egypti. 
For many years medicine and the 
world rejoiced, believing that the 
virus of yellow fever was under almost 
complete control. 


THEN came a rude shock—only a 
few years ago. From South America 
came word that the killer was at work 
again, that people were dying again 
of yellow fever. And the surprising fact 
was that the Aedes Egypti mosquitoes 
had indeed been so completely con- 
trolled that none could be found! 

For some 35 years yellow fever had 
meant Aedes Egypti mosquitoes indoor- 
step rain barrels or water holes. Now 





Dr. William McKee 
German, author of 
Doctors Anonymous 
(See Coronet for Jan- 
uary, 1942) not only 
believes in but prac- 
tices the Good Neigh- 
bor policy. In 1941, 
through the cooperation of the Colombian 
Government and the U. S. State Depart- 
ment, he was guest professor and lecturer 
in pathology at the National University of 
Colombia. There he observed at close range 
the extensive research in yellow fever and 
“the very thorough job Colombia, with 
U.S. cinuding is doing in its control.” 
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what could it mean? The bewildered 
disease fighters realized they had a 
new Yellowjack war on their hands. 

To appreciate the puzzle, one must 
understand that a virus differs from a 
germ, cannot live apart from living 
cells, must have a carrier and a host. 
Man had been: presumed to be the 
only host for the yellow fever, virus, 
and the Aedes Egypti mosquito, always 
living close to man, the only carrier 
transmitting the virus from the blood 
of one human to another. — 

The scientific detectives gradually 
surrounded the puzzle with a frame- 
work of facts: 1—most yellow fever 
victims were men, and it was seldom 
that two in one family were ill; 2— 
these men had a common experience 
—for one reason or another they had 
all been in the jungle. 

The puzzle became a problem: to 
search the jungle for a new carrier and 
a new host. Perhaps some variety of 
monkey might prove to be a host. The 
medical explorers began hacking their 
way through impenetrable tropical 
growth; began the slow, hazardous 
job of capturing alive every kind of 
animal and insect for laborious exami- 
nation. Not even snakes were excluded. 

For instance, exactly where is the 
heart of a 15-foot boa-constrictor? 
When they finally found out, they 
painted a big green circle to mark the 
spot for their blood seeking needle- 
thrust. Sometimes the drowning of a 
pack mule in a swollen stream or the 
slip of its foot lost instruments, quanti- 
ties of white mice essential to experi- 
ments, and food. This meant that the 
virus fighters would have to struggle 
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back to camp for a new start and, if 
food had been lost, they had to catch 
monkeys to eat. 

To the dismay of these hardy scien- 
tists, the jungle search turned into a 
complicated large scale battle, for they 
_ found that almost every jungle animal 
can serve as a host for the yellow 
fever virus, and that it is carried by 
the jungle Haemogogus mosquito, and 
perhaps by other varieties. 

Usually, animals and people are 
not susceptible to the same diseases. 
But here in this animal world of the 
jungle, our scientists found a reservoir 
of man-killing virus, and they knew 
that from this jungle source it was 
constantly seeping out (by way of 
jungle-going people) into villages and 
cities. Then, if by chance any human- 
loving Aedes Egypti were about, the 
virus could be quickly carried on— 
and on. 

The jungle mosquitoes keep their 
dense, dark homeland a menacing res- 
ervoir of disease because the infected 
animals do not die, but carry the cir- 
culating virus in their blood for several 
days, thus creating a virus bank for 
general distribution. Small wonder the 
attacking disease fighters despaired of 
ever controlling the source of yellow 
fever. Might as well try to dam up an 
ocean. But they began to work to 
perfect a weapon that would outwit 
this strange animal-human curse. 

These jungle discoveries were 
proved only by painstaking tests done 
over and over again. And the perfected 
weapon, the yellow fever vaccine, was 
proved practicable only through more 
testing and large scale experiments. 
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For many years it had been very 
gradually evolving in the laboratories 
of various death fighters, not all Amer- 
icans. And now this seemingly simple 
weapon positively gives our fighting 
man the long-sought-for power to 
safely face the yellow fever virus, his 
arch-enemy, wherever he may meet it. 

Plenty of thanks should go to those 
unknown medical fighters for giving 
us that vaccine in time for this war. 
Americans are still down there in 
Colombia and Brazil holding the yel- 
low fever front—studying every phase 
of the virus cycle and of yellow fever 
itself—organizing vaccination centers 
all over South America—and making 
the vaccine in enormous quantities, 
no small job in itself. 


INDEED, the making of the yellow 
fever vaccine is an exceedingly deli- 
cate, complicated procedure. The 
virus is grown in fertilized eggs at in- 
cubator temperature. Its potency is 
measured and standardized by animal 
inoculations. Normal human blood 
serum must be combined with it to 
prevent it from deteriorating in 
storage. Then it is dried and frozen, 
and must be kept at a temperature 
only slightly above freezing until used. 

Because this procedure is relatively 
new and complex, and demands such 
technical precision, the yellow fever 
vaccine has not been mass produced in 
commercial laboratories as are other 
vaccines. Itis made solely by the Inter- 
national Health Division of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and distributed 
here and abroad without charge. 

With the war emergency came the 
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urgent demand for several million 
more doses of vaccine, not only for 
the United States government, but 
for Africa and the Far East. The 
problem of meeting this demand was 
much like that of supplying planes, 
tanks and other weapons of war on a 
vast scale. Though little was heard 
about it, the stupendous task was ac- 
complished. 

Ironically, this precious vaccine 
which may make the difference 
between winning or losing the war, 
was not publicized until recently when 
there was a small scale outbreak of 
jaundice among vaccinated troops. 
Because the symptoms of jaundice 
simulate those of yellow fever, one 
Chicago newspaper made the mis- 
take of inferring that the vaccine had 
caused the disease that it prevents. 
This it could not do, for the virus in 
the vaccine has been rendered harm- 


Arthur ime 
Beaumont 


less, Of course, the Army Medical De- 
partment initiated a thorough inves- 
tigation to discover the source of 
the jaundice. 

It may be found to have nothing to 
do with the vaccinations against yel- 
ow fever or, since a virus is one of 
nature’s most illusive mysteries, an 
unsuspected one might possibly have 
gained access to one batch of vaccine. 
But whatever the explanation of the 
jaundice may be, there is no more 
reason to lose confidence in the safety 
and value of the yellow fever vaccine 
than there is to doubt the value of 
aviation because one plane crashes. 

Our enemies would win a notable 
and bloodless victory if the yellow 
fever vaccine, one of our best war 
weapons, could somehow be kept from 
our troops. Just another shot in the 
arm—but let the recruit value it as a 
new magic armor. 


You can almost hear the shrill of a boatswain’s whistle and the 
call, ‘‘All hands on deck” in Arthur Beaumont’s paintings. 
As a matter of fact there are few finer painters of things Naval. 
He knows ships because he has served before the masts of 
merchantmen. He knows the Navy because he’s a retired officer 
of the Naval Reserve. He knows watercolors because he studied 
art in London, Paris, Brussels and Amsterdam under. such 
famous artists as Augustus John and Jean Paul Laurens, Jr. 
Add to this his accuracy of technical detail and his tremendous 
power—and you can see why the President, the Navy Depart- 
ment and many high-ranking Naval officers are proud to 
possess his work. A native of Norwich, England, Beaumont 
came to America as a boy and except for extensive travels 
abroad (in 27 countries) he’s confined his artistic activities 
to the West Coast. In addition to painting, he has found time 
to lecture, illustrate books and write on camouflage. 
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by CLyDE VANDEBURG 


Senders IN THE American sky 
today a ‘‘hot’’ young pilot, 
flushed with the urgency of his new 
wings, will forget for an instant the 
hard learned rules of basic flying 
safety. The result: Hitler will have 
taken another plane without a 
scramble—Hirohito will have downed 
another pilot without a fight. 

As the safest military flying or- 
ganization in the world the United 
States Army Air Force has no in- 
tention of losing its safety record as 
America multiplies her planes and 
pilots in the race for wings. 

Concerned with the increasing ratio 
of training accidents, the Army Air 
Force has sifted the clues and found 
that 80 per cent of all such military 
accidents are due to the carelessness 
of flying personnel. What’s more, only 
30 per cent of the accidents occur 
when the plane is in flight. Approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of all accidents 
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Old Pilots Aren*t Bold Pilots 





The careless pilot is on the enemy’s 


side, and every unnecessary accident is 


an Axis viclory—won without a battle 


are directly traceable to pilot error 
in landing operations, or while taxiing 
and taking off. 

Accidents due to ground force 
negligence and manufacturing faults, 
thus account for less than 20 per cent 
of the total of all accidents. 

Uncle Sam is overlooking no bets 
to keep the air safe for democracy. 
In selecting a Director of Flying 
Safety, the Army passed over seasoned 
ground officers to hang the task on 
a man who has sampled suicide in 
all of its aerial forms: Colonel Samuel 
E. Harris. Harris can look back upon 
eight years of winged acrobatics as a 
test flyer at Wright Field where he 
earned a Distinguished Flying Cross 
and the record of 200 new-ship tests 
without accident or washout. A man 
who has lived with danger—and lived 
by playing safe—Colonel Harris is 
expected effectively to cool off hot 
fledglings with 200 flying hours and a 
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sky-full of confidence under their 
safety belts. 

Colonel Harris has selected 10 
regional chiefs as an active board of 
flying safety. Handpicked for the job, 
these men are specialists in analyzing 
accidents, and experts in determining 
cause and effect. Most accidents re- 
sponsible for the loss of ship or man 
can be traced to violation of ordinary 
ground school rules—forgotten in that 
split second of time when some pilot 
faced his first emergency in a high- 
speed plane. Human error contributes 
the following list of accidents most 
frequently responsible for sending 
planes and men to the disabled list: 

Taking off on wrong runway; fail- 
ure to allow time for landing wheels 
to lock; landing with wheels up; fail- 
ure to check gas supply before taking 
off; taking off without instructions 
from control tower; hedge-hopping; 
overshooting field; undershooting 
field; failure to fasten safety belt; 
colliding on runways through failure 
to observe incoming planes; careless 
switching of gas tanks in flight; ignor- 
ing wind direction and velocity; ex- 
cessive use of brakes on landing; im- 
proper use of wing flaps; forgetting 
to check throttle on landing; ignoring 
weather reports. 

To the meticulous routine of flying 
safety, Colonel Harris has added some 
ingenious features of his own. For 

example, an outstanding antidote for 
hot pilots is a series of testimonial 
letters contributed by seasoned pilots 
and describing their nearest escape 
from fatal accidents and their es- 
timate of the cause. 
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From countless outlying air train- 


ing bases reports come in like this: 
supjEcT: Account of Narrowest Es- 
cape from Fatal Airplane 
- Accident 
TO: Commanding General, 
Army Air Forces, 


Washington, D. C. 
ATTENTION: Safety Section. 


From there on, the reports all read 
differently—each an exciting and 
pointed object lesson: 


@ The throttle arrangement in the 
monoplane I used as aviation aero- 
nautical inspector, was a flexible cable 
with a wire center which actuated a 
push-and-pull lever. Under certain 
warm weather conditions moisture 
accumulated in this tube and would 
freeze during take-off or in the air. I 
knew of this condition—but took no 
steps to correct it. 

On a late fall day while flying to 
Fargo, North Dakota, I encountered 
zero-zero weather. Quickly I decided 
to fly back on my course and climb 
over the storm. But when I reached 
an altitude of 10,000 feet, the engine, 
which had not been — for cold 
weather flying, began losing RPMs. 
I tried to open the throttle and dis- 
covered it was frozen. The motor 
missed so badly that it was im- 
possible to gain any more altitude, 
and I therefore continued the flight 
in practically a full stall position on 
instruments through one group of 
clouds after another. Should the motor 
have stopped I would not have been 
able tojump—my parachute (as usual) 
was in the back baggage compart- 
ment. Upon reaching my destination 
I immediately installed a rod-and- 
lever throttle control. 

MORAL: Had there been an acci- 
dent it would have been directly 
attributable to my negligence in not 
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having taken necessary precautions 
in the matter of aircraft maintenance. 


Another testimonial, signed by a 
colonel now high in the Air Forces, 
cites the point that perfect flying, in 
the stress of an emergency, may be 
cancelled out through failure to ob- 
serve one of the simplest safety rules: 


@ My narrowest escape came in 1933 
while flying a primary trainer above 
the flooded Missouri River. After tak- 
ing off I reached an altitude of 300 
feet when the camshaft failed, caus- 
ing complete stoppage of the engine. 
I made a partial turn and put the 
airplane down in water about two 
feet deep in a plowed field south of 
the airdrome. After rolling a short 
distance, one wheel went into a deep 
hole, turning the airplane on its back. 
My safety belt broke and I was 
thrown out and a part of the plane 
fell on me as it nosed over. I was 
pulled out unconscious by my me- 
chanic who was in the back seat. 
Investigation of the accident 
showed that the breakage of my 
safety belt was undoubtedly caused 
by having it very loose so that I hit 
with great force while turning over. 
I had not followed the instructions 
relative to the use of the safety belt. 


From a selection of hedge-hopping 
reports comes this hair-raiser: 


@ I was a cadet and thought I was 
a pretty good pilot. On the return 
half of a routine navigational flight, I 
joined two other airplanes hedge- 
hopping. We were about 60 miles 
from the field when I noticed a farm- 
house ahead, situated on a small hill. 
As I got closer I noticed a man stand- 
ing on the porch. 

I proceeded to fly between the 
house and a tree in front of his porch. 
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the. tree was a high tension pole, 
which I had not observed. I came 
through this space at about 180 miles 
an hour. In a split fraction of a 
second [I hit the high tension lines; 
a large ball of fire shot out in front 
of me and at almost the same time I 
pulled the airplane up. 

I climbed up fast and stayed there. 
I kept looking out and noticed that 
my mast and antennae were broken. 

The next morning when I went to 
look at my plane, my instructor 
called me a walking ghost. My pro- 
peller blade was cut and the leading 
edge of the wing was black from 
scorched paint. There was wire 
around the hub of the prop and wire 
hanging on the wheels of the air- 
plane. I expected this to end my 
flying career but I was given another 
chance. I would like to pass this 
lesson on: You can only get so low, 
and then you are too low! 


Hedge-hopping, that seemingly ir- 
resistible temptation of fledglings, has 


contributed countless .wrecks to the 
junk pile. For example: 
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Some years ago while I was flying 
a P-26A from New Orleans to Gal- 
veston, I dropped down to within 15 
or 20 feet of a strip of beach, relaxed 
and enjoyed hedge-hopping. 

After a few minutes I looked up, 
just in time to jam the controls full 
right to prevent a head-on colllsion 
with a P-12. The distance between us 
was 10 feet at the most. It was a few 
seconds before I realized that we had 
actually missed each other. 

That lesson taught me that it could 
be only a fraction of a second be- 
tween what I thought was absolute 
safety and a precarious situation. 


A young lieutenant from Enid, 
Oklahoma, chalked up this grim 
record of pride and tragedy as his 
personal offering in the Army’s cam- 
paign for Flying Safety: 


4 A pair of cocky young lieutenants 
had completed their graduation tests 
in Advanced Flying School and were 
finishing the last few hours of in- 
structors’ school. 

These young pilots were busy prac- 
ticing forced landings and getting a 
big kick out of flying into tight spots 
and then getting out again. One pilot, 
in the rear seat of the trainer, gave 
the other a trial forced landing. 

The young pilot glided down and 
picked his emergency field rather 
casually. Seconds later he discovered 
that the little field had dashed around 
behind him. Surprised, he proceeded 
to bank rather sharply while pulling 


back on the stick in order to catch up - 


with the playful field before he lost too 
much altitude. 
The airspeed indicator said that 
everything was OK. It read 110 miles 
hour and the ship was not sup- 
“ae to stall at much lower airspeed. 
owever, the ship itself began com- 
plaining by transmitting a terrific 
sinking feeling to the seats of the 
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Public relations directors usually get 
there via newspaper reporting. But not 
Clyde M. Vi , now on leave in 
Washington from the Packard Motor 
Car Company. An odd assortment of 
jobs led him to be head publicist for 
three World’s Fairs, then for Packard. 
When war came, Vandeburg plunged 
head over ears into plans “designed 
to stimulate production and increase 





| 





knowledge and interest on the part of 
the men involved.” Since the 
of the year, he's been first with the | 
Office of Facts and Figures, then be- | 
came co-author of Donald Nelson’s | 
War Production Drive plan and now | 
serves as Program Coordinator on | 
Gardner Cowles, Jr.’s staff in the | 
Office of W ar information. 





pants of the two pilots. 

The result—one dead pilot and 
one who expects to tell this story to 
his grandchildren. I know. I was the 
other pilot. 

The plane was a complete wreck 
and the only salvagable part was the 
tail wheel. Perhaps I was spared that 
I may prevent others making that 
same mistake. When you see your 
best buddy smashed into a mass of 
mangled meat and chopped bones, 
you have something to remember. 

I believe and I teach that almost 
ajl accidents are due to PILOT FAILURE. 
Namely, overconfidence in one’s abil- 
ity and the temptation to take un- 
reasonable chances where nothing 
can be gained. Think it over. May- 
be you won’t be as lucky as I. 


Out of the adequate and personal 
experiences of a Lieutenant Colonel 
comes this admonition to new pilots: 


q Shortly after graduating from Kelly 
Field, I was flying a brand new P-6E 
from Cleveland to Selfridge Field. 
My home lay 50 miles off the direct 
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route, but I was unable to resist the 
temptation to make a detour and 
show the home folks how beauti- 
fully I could do slow rolls. 

I started my aerobatics at 3,000 
feet over Main Street. Well into my 
first slow roll, it became obvious that 
my only connection with the airplane 
was a frantic grip on the stick and 
throttle. My feet had completely left 
the rudder pedals, and my parachute 
had left the seat. It took nearly 2,000 
feet of maneuvering to get the air- 
plane right side up and myself back 
in the seat firmly enough to see, with 
great embarrassment, that my safety 
belt was dangling on the floor. 

MORAL: Never fly with belt un- 
hooked.” 


Colonel Sam Harris is well aware 
of the problem that confronts him. 
Inspired by the deeds of Butch O’Hare 
and Jimmie Doolittle, Colin Kelly 
and Chennault, his charges are eager 
and ready to spring, full-fledged, from 
ground school to Tokyo in seven 


months. The transition from bumb- 
ling trainers to souped-up pursuit 
ships requires a strong grip on the 
seat of a young pilot’s pants. That is 
where Colonel Harris comes in. If he 
cannot instill safety into the skulls of 
the young eagles, he will shame it in. 
One way or another he is determined 
that if airplanes must crash and men 
with them, that it be over fighting 
territory and compensated by 
multiple casualties to Japs and Nazis. 
Out of his own stratosphere of ex- 
perience Colonel Harris tosses down 
a final safety rule for Army fledglings. 
‘There are,” says the Colonel, “old 
pilots and bold pilots. There are not,” 
he adds, “‘any old, bold pilots.” 
Note: For an important partial solution 
to the serious problem of waste of our 
air manpower through carelessness, read 
How to Crash and Walk Away, by 


Michael Evans—coming next month in 
Coronet. 





How te Move 


1. Selecting the Apartment. (A slow movement in which’ 
the Landlord and Prospective Tenant approach each 
other warily and gingerly beat about a bush.) 


3. Trying to Live in It. (This is a reprise of the first 


& movement, during which the Tenant advances toward 
ae the Landlord bearing a Complaint and the Landlord 


six 


2. Moving into It. (A kind of witches’ Sabbath during 
which no one can remember where in hell the broom- 
sticks were put.) 


retreats majestically behind a Clause in the Lease.) 
—Jacx GoopMAN AND ALAN GREEN 
How To Do Practically Anything 
(Smon AnD ScHusTER) 
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Fergolion Mysteries 








e e e During the night of June 
27-28, 1914, Monsigneur Joseph de 
Lanyi, Bishop of Grosswarden, was 
unable to sleep. He finally decided to 
spend the rest of the night reading. 

Entering his study, he was startled 
to see a letter bordered in black, lying 
on the table. It bore the arms of a 
certain archduke, who, years before, 
had studied under him. The Bishop 
read the brief note, and then in great 
agitation, he turned to call his ser- 
vant. When he looked again at the 
table, the letter had vanished. 

The Bishop decided that the strain 
of his sleepless night had caused him 
to become the victim of an hallucina- 
tion. However, he carefully wrote 
down the contents of the letter as he 
remembered it. He also noted the 
time, 4:30 a.m. 

A few moments later he recounted 
his experience to his servant, and 
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Tales like these have no place in a reasonable 
world. Told by reliable witnesses but unbelievable 
nevertheless, they are easier to forget than to explain 





showed him his record of the letter’s 
contents: “Your Eminence, my wife 
and I have been victims of a political 
crime. We commend ourselves to your 
prayers. Sarajevo, June 28, 1914, 
4 a.m.” 

Ten hours after the Bishop showed 
the scribbled notation to his servant, 
the archduke, one Franz Ferdinand 
of Austria, stopped an assassin’s bul- 
let at Sarajevo, the first shot fired in 
World War I. 

Bishop de Lanyi was a churchman 
of the highest standing. The strange 
incident was carefully documented 


and reported. 


e « e Dr. Earl Vinton McComb, 
M.D., in his widely read book, Doc- 
tor of the North Country, recounts the 
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following strange occurrence. 

One night he was called to attend 
a patient, Eldred Boyers. The case 
was hopeless, and Boyers died. After 
Dr. McComb had made an examina- 
tion to assure himself that the man 
was dead, he sat for a few moments 
beside the bed. 

As the doctor watched, the dead 
man’s mouth, which had fallen open, 
slowly closed, then his eyes opened 
even more slowly. From his lips came 
a clear whisper, “No! No! I can’t. I 
saw—” 

Then the dead man’s face assumed 
a weird demoniacal cast. This it held 
for a few seconds, when once more he 
spoke, “No...No...No...” 

Slowly the demoniacal expression 
faded, and the dead man again was 
dead. 


SRR s - 


e e e In his classic work, Mental 
Deficiency, the psychologist, Dr. A. F. 
Tredgold reports the famous case of 
M. Fleury, who, blind and feeble- 
minded, lived most of his life in the 
insane asylum at Armentiéres. 

Yet this same idiot had a genius for 
calculating which outstripped the finest 
of mathematicians. Before numerous in- 
vestigating committees, he correctly 
extracted, within ten seconds, the 
square and cube roots of six figured 
numbers chosen at random by the 
investigators. 

Once he was asked by psychologists 
to solve the following problem. If you 
have 64 boxes and you place one 
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grain of corn in the first, two in the 
second, four in the third, etc., how 
many will there be in the 64th box? 
In a few seconds he replied 18,446,- 
734,073,709,551,615—the correct an- 
swer. 

Fleury is dead now, but among the 
mysteries of this world must always 
be listed the man who combined a 
sub-human brain with super-human 
ability. 


has 


e e e Luther Burbank, horticul- 
tural genius of our time, scorned all 
things supernormal—yet he wrote the 
following statement, which is quoted 
verbatim: 

“TI inherited my mother’s ability 
to send and receive telepathic com- 
munications. So did one of my sisters. 
In tests before representatives of the Uni- 
versity of California she was able, seven 
times out of ten, to receive messages 
sent to her telepathically. 

“My mother was in poor health 
during the last years of her life. Dur- 
ing these years I often wished to sum- 
mon my sister. On such occasions I 
never wrote, telephoned or telegraphed 
her. Instead, I sent messages tele- 
pathically. Each time she arrived at 
my home in Santa Rosa, California, 
on the next train.” 

Burbank died in 1926. Many there 
were who eulogized him but no one 
remembered those tests nor the mys- 
tery of the man who used telepathy 
as most of us use the telephone. 

—R. DeWirr MILLER 
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You're never too old to increase your 


vocabulary. And the more words you 


learn—and use—the younger you'll feel 


eh 


clad HAN 


Big Shots Use Big Werds jis 


by NormAN Lewis 


HIN six months after reading 
this article you can add to your 
vocabulary a thousand new words— 
if you really want to. You can do this 
painlessly and with a minimum of 
inconvenience. And by means of this 
sudden spurt in your word knowledge, 
you can accomplish a complete revo- 
lution in your speaking habits and the 
way you think, and a startling exten- 
sion of the number of things you are 
interested in. 

The present size of your vocabulary 
is of considerably less importance than 
the rate at which it is growing. If five 
or 10 years ago you were able to 
recognize 10,000 words, and if today 
you have either lost contact with 
many of those you once knew, or have 
become familiar with, at best, an addi- 
tional 25 or 50, then your vocabulary 
is in a very pitiful and weakened 
condition. 

It does not have the richness or the 
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power of the vocabulary of, for 
example, a person of 18 who may 
know no more than seven or eight 
thousand words, but whose vocabulary 
has been increasing at the rate of 
500 to 1000 words a year for the 
previous four years of his life. The 
new words he has picked up are fresh 
and alive to him. He does his speaking 
and thinking with them. He is still 
interested in the things they represent. 
The fact that he has been learning 
new words every week and every 
month shows that he is intellectually 
alert, that his curiosity about the 
world around him is daily demanding 
and receiving fulfillment. 

Older people may often seem to be 
greatly interested in increasing their 
vocabularies—but for a reason worlds 
apart from the one motivating the 
youngsters. Young people are avid for 
new words because these words 
represent growth and experience and 
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life—three vital needs of those exciting 
years before maturity is reached. 
Older people, on the other hand, want 
consciously to increase their vocabu- 
laries because they simply want larger 
vocabularies, 

I refer, of course, to the average 
adult who has passed his or her middle 
20’s. There are many exceptional 
people to whom the previous state- 
ments do not by any means apply, 
even remotely. 

At the Human Engineering Labo- 
ratory in Hoboken, New Jersey, Dr. 
Johnson O’Connor has found, by 
scientific testing, that the exceptional 
adults whose vocabularies never stop 
growing, no matter what their age, 
are the most successful people in the 
country — the business executives 
and the top names in professional 
fields. Their vocabularies continued 
to grow because their interest in life 
never ceased growing; and it cannot 
be doubted that this attitude was one 
of the potent factors which contributed 
to their success. 


HERE ARE six rules which, if fol- 
lowed faithfully, will help you increase 
your vocabulary at the same rate as 
when you still considered life your 
oyster and were having so much fun 
trying to pry it open. 

1. Consider words as symbols of life. 
Many are the valiant souls who fill 
notebooks with unending columns of 
words, only to be enmeshed in a con- 
fusion and tedium of their own mak- 
ing. Words are symbols; and symbols, 
when viewed apart from the things 
they symbolize, are wearisome and 
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unstimulating things. If you wish to 
improve your vocabulary solely be- 
cause you want to be able to use 
bigger words, success will in all like- 
lihood elude you. 

But if you wish to improve your 
vocabulary because you intend to 
become acquainted with all the things 
which the new words will symbolize, 
then you will be letting your 
vocabulary grow in a natural and 
purposeful way. 

2. Sharpen your desire for a larger 
vocabulary. Do you wish seriously and 
earnestly to improve your vocabulary? 
Can you keep the desire constantly 
in mind while you are developing the 
habits that will permit your vocabu- 
lary to continue expanding? The wish 
isn’t strong enough if it occurs to you 
every once in a while, and then van- 
ishes before you can decide to do 
anything about it. 

3. Become word conscious. It is an odd 
thing, but you can read a page with 
half a dozen unfamiliar +vords in it, 
and pay so little attention to them 
that it is just as if your eyes had never 
seen them. On the other hand, as 
How to talk or telling others how has never 
bothered Norman Lewis, what with nu- 
merous magazine articles and three books 
on words to his credit. He admits he has 
probably read “more pages in the una- 
bridged dictionary than anyone in cap- 
tivity.” High schools keep him busy re- 
fusing offers to join their faculties, but 
he says that one day he'll break down 
and join one because “I have been mo- 
mentarily expecting for the last few years 
to find that I have no more to say to 
anyone on how he should speak—which 
will no doubt be a fortunate thing for all 
concerned.” We don’t think so. Do you? 
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soon as you determine to pay partic- 
ular mind to the new words you 
meet in your reading or hear from 
your friends or on the radio, you will 
be amazed to discover what a great 
wealth of diamonds has always been 
in your backyard waiting for you. 

4. Lose your fear of the dictionary. 
Learn next to make occasional ex- 
cursions to the dictionary. It is not 
necessary to look up every word you 
meet, or even the majority of them. 
Many words will be quite clear from 
context; those whose meanings are 
not discernible the first time you see 
them will gradually become more 
understandable at each new en- 
counter. To go to the dictionary for 
every new word you encounter is setting 
a superhuman task for yourself. But 
get into the habit of thumbing through 
your dictionary with frequency—say 
once a day, or a few times a week. 

5. Learn to read the dictionary. Apply 
your newspaper-reading technique 
every time you open the dictionary 


to find the meaning of some word. 
Pick out those words which look inter- 
esting and read the definitions. There 
is a truly prodigious wealth of infor- 
mation on any page you can turn to— 
facts about psychology, art, medicine, 
law, etc. ... 

6: Drop your inhibitions about new 
words. Words, like dollars, are useless 
except as they are put into circula- 
tion. You have not genuinely pushed 
back the frontiers of your vocabulary 
until you have begun to think and 
speak with the new words you have 
learned. The distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the effective speaker is the 
ability to express ideas in imaginative 
and colorful language, so don’t ever 
be afraid to phrase your thoughts in 
new words whose meaning and 
emotional flavor you thoroughly 
understand. 

Now, try the test which follows if 
you would hold up a barometer to 
your ability. In five important ways 
you can determine your word power. 


Hew Strong Is Your Word Power? 


I. Your Ability to Pronounce W ords Correctly 

If you can check the correct pronunciation of six or more of the following words, 
your speech is a definite asset to you. With nine or all right, you may feel secure 
that your pronunciation is far above average. Answers are on page 87. 


1, mischievous 


mis-chee’-vee-us 


miss’-chi-vus 


2. admirable 
3. absurd 
4. acclimate 
5. apparatus 
6. esoteric 
7. fiance 
8. genuine 
9. impious 
10. longevity 
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ad-mire’-able 
ab-surd’ 
a-kli’-mat 
ap-par-ay’-tus 
ess-0-ter’-ic 
fee-ahn-say’ 
gen’-you-wine 
im-pye’us 
lon-jev’-i-ty 


ad’-mir-able 
ab-zurd’ 
ak-kli-mate’ 
ap-par-at’-us 
e-sot’-er-ic 
fee-ahnss’ 
im’-pee-us 
long’-vi-ty 
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Il, Your Ability to Find the Proper Word to Express Your Thoughts 

The size of your vocabulary is an extremely important aspect of your word- 
power. The ability to call words quickly to mind is a striking symbol of speech-skill. 
If without hesitation you can fill in six or more of the forms required in this section, 
your competence in this department is above average; nine correct responses show 


an unusually rich vocabulary. 

1. A sticking together; union of parts CB... Ketceves ion 
2. Recollection of past experiences ETT TT ES ence 
3. Disposition to be merciful Cia na 504% cy 
4. A sense of superiority which manifests itself in an 

overbearing manner BB Sead ance 
5. A connoisseur in eating and drinking G.icddevss met 
6. A woman who endeavors without affection to 

attract men’s amorous attentions Ob. sive aa te 
7. One who does not believe in God Biciccizen ist 
8. One who has an irresistible desire to steal ) tee maniac 
9. Shortness Webisceness ity 

10. Calm, placid, unemotional Pg | Satna atic 


III. Your Ability to Choose the Proper Form of a Word 

Your grammar too is a hallmark of your general language effectiveness. Is your 
speech free of vulgarisms and illiterate usages? Does it meet an accepted standard 
of respectability? Score at least six right before you answer Yes; or get nine right 
to prove to yourself that your grammar is well above average. 


1. Bevis: asleep all morning. (/ay, aid) 
2. Is this the man......... he said was innocent? (whom, who) 
3. £23 tea hardly any money. (haven't, have) 
4. Everyone received a number except......... (I, me) 
5. Margery and Myrna......... here. (are, is) 
6. Neither Rhoda nor Ralph......... answered the bell. (Aas, have) 
7. Have you......... a hundred yards? (swum, swam) 
8. She is light......... (complected, complexioned) 
9. You ought to......... known better. (have, of) 
10. Mary is much taller than..... ee eS 


IV. Your Ability to Spell 
Good speakers are generally good spellers. Can you detect at least six of the 10 
misspelled words in this list? To consider yourself a superior speller, find all 10. 


a. descriminate f. manageable k. rediculous p. incidently 
b. discription g- desirable l. sacrilegious q. alright 
c. picnicking h. wierd m. inimitable r. analyze 
d, reccommend i, seperate n. newstand 8. proceed 
e. inoculate j. arguement o. accidentally t. precede 


V. Your Ability to Understand the Language of Others 
Final important facet of linguistic competence is the talent to understand fully 
what you read and hear. This power can be tested most significantly when you 
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attempt to interpret the mood, feeling, or attitude of a particular selection. Three 
right in the following exercise show ability somewhat above average; five right 
indicate real power. Be careful—this section is not so innocent as it may seem. 
1. Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 

And then is heard no more. It is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. 

— SHAKESPEARE 
The speaker is expressing (a) hopelessness; (b) optimism; (c) wonderment. 


2. The year’s at the spring 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 
The hillside’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn: 
God’s in his heaven— 
AlPs right with the world! 
—Rosert BRowninG 
The mood of this poem is (a) depressed; (b) confident; (c) puzzled. 


3. Hardly a man takes a half hour’s nap after dinner, but when he wakes he 
holds up his head and asks, ‘‘What’s the news?” as if the rest of mankind has 
stood his sentinels. Some give directions to be waked every half hour doubt- 
less for no other purpose; and then, to pay for it, they tell what they have 
dreamed. —THOREAU 

The writer implies that people are too (a) inquisitive; (b) selfish; (c) highstrung. 


4. In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 
It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate: 
I am the captain of my soul. 





—HENLEY 
The poet’s attitude is one of (a) fear; (b) defiance; (c) complaint. 


5. Poverty demoralizes. A man in debt is so far a slave; and Wall Street thinks 
it easy for a millionaire to be a man of his word, a man of honor, but, that, . 
in falling circumstances, no man can be relied on to keep his integrity. 
Ratpw WALDO EMERSON 
Indirectly, the author shows toward money an attitude of (a) reverence; (b) 
cynicism; (c) delight. 
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“Keep *em Talking’”—thal’s the battle ery 
of the telephone, whose soldiers of the wires 
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Tin Hats for Telephones 


by BERTRAM B, FOWLER 


AR CIRCLES the globe today— 

hurtling through the air in a 
roar of planes, its tanks plunging 
across the earth, destroyers knifing 
through hostile seas. A war of motion. 
A mechanized war. But above all a 
war of words. Words that direct 
strategy and weigh the issues for 
victory. 

Yes, the telephone has gone to war 
and its soldiers of the wires today 
man every front. 

They fought at Pearl Harbor when 
Jap planes zoomed out of the sky, 
and signal lights winked on a thou- 
sand switchboards to flash the news 
through to the States. At the naval 
air station on Keneohe Bay, Alice 
Spenser, telephone supervisor, 
relieved an enlisted man from the 
switchboard so that he might take 
up a battle post. There she stuck 
throughout the attack, not even quit- 
ting when machine gun bullets rattled 
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keep Victory words flying on all fronts 


like hail into the building. On that 
same day and scene, with all hell 
breaking loose around her, Chief 
Operator Vera Jones stayed at her 
switchboard for 24 hours, drawing 
praise from President Roosevelt for 
her “distinguished devotion to duty 
and extraordinary courage and dis- 
regard of her own safety.” 

The telephone was at one front at 
Manila where anyone calling General 
MacArthur’s Headquarters knew he 
was connected when he heard the one 
terse word: “War! Today if you 
were to call MacArthur’s Head- 
quarters in Australia, you would hear: 
“Bataan Speaking!” A fitting re- 
minder of the heroes who died in that 
grim and bloody struggle. 

War didn’t actually come to the 
wires of course until December 7, 
when the Governor of Hawaii talked 
to his President, when Generals and 
Admirals consulted their superiors in 
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Washington, when Air Corps officers 
snapped orders into telephones to 
reach their pilots in the noisy sky. 

But mobilization had begun long 
before. 


ALLacross the nation new cities and 
towns had sprung up, training centers 
for Army, Navy and Marine Corps; 
cities for new defense plants, tank and 
plane factories, factories to manu- 
facture shells and explosives and with 
that tremendous surge of building 
went the inspired order: ““Keep ’em 
Talking.” 

To keep ’em talking the telephone 
army of 400,000 went into action 
under unparalleled stress. It was a 
case of new equipment, wires and 
switchboards to meet the demands 
of modern war. The figures on what 
has happened to the voice-ways of 
America parallels the rest of the story 
of production. Some 1,360,000 new 
phones were installed, which meant 
over five million miles of wire to make 
up over a million miles of new long 
distance lines. 

And there was the battle to keep 
the words flowing—to route calls from 
the local station along side roads and 
finally into the main turnpikes of the 
system. There were emergencies 
as when fire gutted the Administra- 
tion Building at the Norfolk Naval 
Base and all telephone service through 
the Fifth Naval District Headquarters 
was stopped. 

At 9:30 a.m. the alarm sounded. 
By eleven, 40 telephone installers, 
splicers, linesmen and engineers were 
on the job with tools and cquipment. 
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Half an hour later there was tem- 
porary service for the commandant 
and his aides. In Kearney, N. J. men 
worked without thought of hours as 
they loaded a five-ton switchboard on 
a special car. By midnight the car 
was whirling over the rails to Nor- 
folk attached to a crack passenger 
express. On arrival it found a crew 
waiting to install it. Just 69 hours 
after the alarm had sounded, the new 
switchboard went into service and the 
system was complete. 

Deadlines of disaster or increased 
demand—all these had to be met. 
Out on the Illinois prairie a steam 
shovel scooped a hole in the earth. 
Workers were pouring in by bus and 
car and train to build a new shell 
loading plant. There was only a tiny 
central office operating at the time. 
But the telephone crews descended. 
While limited service went on through 
the inadequate equipment, they built 
a new exchange building around the 
little old one. 

Truckloads of equipment swarmed 
to newly raised training centers. Some 
of it was to carry the load of official 
business. But the problem was greater 
when the boys poured in to become 
soldiers and sailors with that pay day 
yen to talk to the folks back home. 
For this, there had to be, not only 
phones and booths but service for 
those who had little experience in 
putting through long distance calls. 
So new operators came to add the 
human touch of personal help when 
the boys got stuck. 

Naturally, increasing numbers of 
new operators are needed for the civil- 
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ian wires. Peak hours on telephone 
lines are from 10 to 11 a. m. from 2:30 
to 3:30 in the afternoon and from 7 
to 8 p. m. at night. About 2,000 girls 
handle these calls in Chicago and 
despite a circuit increase of 150% 
the call of “NC”, “NC”, “NC”, (“No 
Circuits” in telephone jargon) comes 
back repeatedly in peak hours. The 
girls talk in code to save precious 
seconds and sometimes you hear them 
while awaiting your connection— 
“DA” means “does not answer” and 
“BY” that “the line is busy.” 


Topay the telephone army forms 
the first line of home defense. To 
guard coastal cities from the threat 
of bombers a vast and intricate system 
of air raid warning has been evolved. 
On the hills along the Atlantic and 
Pacific, atop the skycrapers of Man- 
hattan are not thousands of alert scan- 
ners of the skies. At the sound of an 
enemy bomber, the observer reaches 
for the phone and snaps into it “Army 
Flash.” The operator gives imme- 
diate priority. On thousands of switch- 
boards lights flash. All normal traffic 
ceases. In a matter of seconds gun 
crews are standing by their anti-air- 
craft guns; fighter planes zoom aloft; 
air raid sirens groan their warnings; 
ambulances, fire-fighting equipment 
and hospitals are on the alert. All this 
preparedness depends on the ability to 
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keep the lines open, to “keep ’em 
talking.” 

And the work of the telephone men 
goes into the thick of battle itself. 
As the fighters climb into the sky, 
the squadron leader snaps orders to 
his flyers. He can talk to them above 
the roar of his motors because of the 
ingenuity of telephone engineers. 
Through oxygen mask or bullet chat- 
ter, words go on. 

The throat microphone is the an- 
swer. Fastened around the pilot’s 
neck in much the same fashion as the 
“choker”. of velvet grandma used to 
wear, it picks up the vibrations from 
his vocal cords and his words go 
through to a receiving set of earphones, 
undisturbed by all the crashing, 
roaring confusion. 

And if this sounds fantastic, more 
so is the equipment of the patrols and 
scouts who work in advance of the 
Army. For these boys carry what they 
affectionately call their “walkie talk- 
ies”—a handset telephone with the 
necessary equipment in a knapsack 
on their backs. Lying in hiding they 
watch the movements of the enemy 
and telephone back, ‘“Tank unit ad- 
vancing on such and such a road.” 
Or, “Enemy bringing up artillery be- 
hind ridge.” 

Back at headquarters the spoken 
message starts immediate shifting of 
men and guns and equipment to meet 
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the threat or advantage. Officers give 
commands as other words come to 
them from the scout planes flying 
overhead, observing maneuvers even 
farther behind the enemy’s lines. 

Phones went with the Navy in the 
Coral Sea and at Midway. For a bat- 
tleship has one of the busiest circuits 
going. It’s different, however, from 
the landlubbers. Aboard ship a so- 
called sound power system is used in- 
stead of electricity. Men at battle 
stations wear ear phones and chest- 
transmitters just like the hometown 
operators; but there are no batteries 
to create power. The speaker’s voice 
alone generates it. A ship operator 
merely presses a button on his phone 
to open the circuit, then talks. There 
are no switchboards, no time for put- 
ting plugs in jack holes. Everything 
is direct, and super efficient. When ac- 
tion began at Midway, for instance, 
crews rushed to battle stations. All 
over the ship the men were connected 
with the command by the telephone 
system. Guns lifted their long muzzles 
to the accompaniment of telephone 
orders. Planes shot up from the decks 
of aircraft carriers, still in touch with 
them by the miracle of telephone. 
Their pilots received orders, snapped 
back the results of their dive bombing 
and torpedo attacks; coordinating 
through the medium of the spoken 
word with the land based planes that 
sped out from their airfields to join 
in the battle. 

And at distant Army headquarters, 
commanders and their aides saw the 
whole remote picture as the Jap fleet 
reeled back from smashing aerial 
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blows. Even as the flyers turned home- 
ward to refuel and pick up fresh 
bombs, the various headquarters knew 
the exact results and thus were able to 
plan the delivery of follow-up blows. 


IN ADDITION to catching the enemy 
with his mouth open, phones can 
keep war time secrets, too. In the 
White House at Washington, while 
the fire still raged at Pearl Harbor, the 
President talked to Winston Churchill 
reaching an accord in the timing of 
declarations of war by England and 
the United States. No prying ears 
could hear what they were saying. 
Their words flashed over oceans in an 
unintelligible garble, to be sorted out 
at each end again. 

Censorship also prevails on over- 
seas calls. Navy censors give all would- 
be conversationalists the once-over, 
asking who they are, whom they want 
to talk with and what it’s all about. If 
they approve, the call can go ahead 
after a warning about discussing the 
weather, troop movements and other 
military information. Canadian cen- 
sors chaperon all calls from Canada 
to the United States. 

And so the telephone has joined up. 
Not only for active duty but for the 
equally important task of training 
Signal Corps recruits. In Chicago 
alone one Bell company has trained 
about 150 Navy men in teletypewriter 
operation in addition to numerous 
Army men. All over the country sol- 
diers and sailors have been made into 
skilled switchboard operators by tele- 
phone girls. Special classes have in- 
structed hundreds of Signal Corps 
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men in repair and installation work, 
and a number of former Bell System 
men are on the faculty of the Signal 
Corps school at Fort Monmouth. 

Indeed the entire telephone in- 
dustry is looked on as part of the Sig- 
nal Corps, in uniform or out. 

On the east coast of Florida a 
tanker was torpedoed and burst into 
flames. Telephone calls started with a 
rush. The lone operator stayed and 
saw it through. Later, when asked if 
she wanted someone to relieve her for 
the rest of the night, she replied, “‘No, 
Sir. There’s not a damn Nazi living 
that can put me off my job.” 

This tradition goes beyond those on 
duty. The blow at Pearl Harbor, for 
instance, struck San Francisco amid- 
ships. Frantic people rushed to the 
telephone in an attempt to get news of 
relatives in Hawaii. On that day 
1,400 calls “backed up” in the San 
Francisco Central offices. Girls work- 
ed incredible numbers of hours. In 
response to calls for help, former op- 


erators flocked in to volunteer their 
services. Typical, was the Oakland 
operator who turned off the oven con- 
taining her Sunday roast, grabbed her 
hat and headed for the exchange. 

Telephone girls stayed at their 
boards until the very moment that 
Singapore surrendered before the Jap 
onslaught. The last telegram from 
Sir Shenton Thomas, Singapore’s gov- 
ernor, was sent about the time of ca- 
pitulation. It read, “The civil popula- 
tion is quiet . . . telephone girls are 
still at their posts.” 

So it goes everywhere as demands 
on the telephone system mount; as 
long distance piles up to new and 
unbelievable highs; as the require- 
ments of war put more and more pres- 
sure on the telephone army. Having 
gone to war, that army is showing it 
can play the game from the remote 
patrol outposts to the huge switch- 
boards in New York, Chicago and 
Washington; is proving that this is in 
reality a war of words. 


Answers to questions on page 80 


I. 1. miss’-chi-vus 4, arrogance 6. has 
2. ad’-mir-able 5. gourmet 7.. swum 
3. ab-surd’ 6. coquette 8. complexioned 
4. a-kli’-mat 7. atheist 9. have 
5. ap-par-ay’-tus 8. kleptomaniac 10. I 
6. ess-o-ter’-ic 9. brevity 
7. fee-ahn-say’ 10. phlegmatic IV. a, b, d, h, i, j, k, 
8. gen’-you-win n, Pp, q. 
9. im’-pee-us JI. 1. lay 
10. lon-jev’-i-ty 2. who V. 1. hopelessness 
3. have 2. confident 
II. 1. cohesion 4, me | 3. highstrung 
2. reminiscence 5. are 4. defiance 
3. clemency 5. cynicism 
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There's not a lock in the world that he can’t 
pick, boasts Charles Courtney, who fortunately 
makes his living on the side of law and order 











Courtney, the Human Pass Key 


by BarBARA HEGGIE 


NE New Year’s Eve not so long 
( ) ago, two men in evening clothes 
paused under an orange wooden sign 
above a small Manhattan shop: 
COURTNEY LOCKS, INC. 

When they stepped inside, a short 
grizzled-haired man came up to the 
counter to meet them—and faced the 
muzzle of a revolver. 

“We want you to open a safe, 
Courtney,” he was told. “There’s 
five grand in it for you if you’ll play 
along with us.” 

The little man shook his head, and 
the next morning his assistant found 
him lying on the floor, beaten to 
insensibility. 

Charles Courtney, the world’s great- 
est locksmith, has demonstrated again 
and again that when he boasts he can 
pick any lock in the world he is not 
just talking. Recently the Federal 
Trade Commission called him in to 
test a good lock advertised as “‘pick- 





proof.” Courtney picked it deftly in 
8 minutes, 41 seconds. His sensitive 
fingers are insured for $100,000; his 
photographic mind enables him to 
look into a keyhole, and without re- 
cording the measurements, gauge the 
teeth of the lock to a fraction of an 
inch when he returns to his shop 
to make the key. 

It is therefore every American 
householder’s good fortune that Court- 
ney has an iron conscience which has 
always held him on the side of lawand 
order. He spent many years working 
on a lengthy volume, The Development 
of Locks, which described the history 
of locks in minute detail, and told 
how to open them. When it was 
printed, the worried New York police 
pointed out that his book practically 
amounted to a burglar’s manual. 
Obligingly Courtney burned all but a 
few copies. 

An average of 50 customers drop 
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into his shop each day. Generally 
they are chauffeurs and automobile 
owners who want lost car keys re- 
placed, but once it was an Indian 
Maharajah accompanied by a cus- 
toms inspector and an imposing iron 
coffer. He was bringing $15,000 worth 
of jewels into the country to sell and 
had mislaid the key to the chest. Six 
different men have dropped in to 
order duplicates of one fair actress’s 
latch key, Courtney will tell you 
chuckling. And one fine morning, a 
patrol wagon full of prisoners drew 
up before the shop and a sheepish 
police guard called Courtney out to 
pick the lock on the wagon’s back 
door. They had lost the key and 
couldn’t get the prisoners out to lock 
them up again. 

Four telephones stand on. Court- 
ney’s desk, and it seems as though 
each time he gets up one of them starts 
to ring. He never knows what wild 
goose chase or desperate venture it 
may be calling him to. Once it was a 
frantic Long Island society woman. 
When Courtney arrived he found 
that the zipper of her brocade loung- 
ing pajamas had jammed. They had 
been given to her by an admirer and 
the material was too precious to cut. 

“I got her out,” says Courtney, 
“‘but she paid for it all right.” 

Another time, on a Saturday after- 
noon, it was a furrier whose employee 
had been caught in a cold storage 
vault controlled by a time lock. The 
time lock is set like an alarm clock 
and drops a tripper which will re- 
move itself only at that exact hour; 
not until then can the lock be worked 
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by combination. The furrier gasped 
that the lock was set to open on 
Monday and that, while at first they 
had heard the man shouting, he was 
now quiet. Ordering them to break 
the ammonia pipe to stop further 
freezing, Courtney tore downtown 
and called through the broken pipe 
that the man was to pull the tripper 
from the inside. There was no answer 
and Courtney, in desperation, worked 
the combination. Suddenly he felt 
the tumblers turn and wrenched the 
door open. There lay the half-as- 
phyxiated man. Too exhausted to 
acknowledge Courtney’s instructions, 
he had managed to pull the tripper 
and creep under a pile of furs. 


Once AN Eastern millionaire found 
that his safe had been opened and 
rifled of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
jewels and bonds. His secretary, the 
only other person who knew the com- 
bination, was charged with the crime 
and whisked away to the county jail. 

The employer came to Courtney, 
telling him that he trusted his secre- 
tary implicitly and asking him to help 
clear up the mystery. Courtney ex- 
amined the safe and discovered that 
by tipping it and merely twisting 
the dials, the locking bolt slid back. 

Then he remembered that the Aus- 
trian firm which had built the safe 
had once made faulty models. The 
millionaire recalled that he had hired 
an Austrian butler, who had resigned 
immediately after the crime. The but- 
ler was traced and confessed that he 
had worked as foreman in the factory 
at the time the millionaire had bought 
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the vault. Knowing it to be defective, 
he had come to America and ob- 
tained employment with him in order 
to commit the robbery. 

During the blitzkrieg through Hol- 
land, Belgium and France, Courtney’s 
phones rang like mad from morning 
to night. Replicas of keys to safe 
deposit boxes in those countries were 
demanded by frantic Americans who 
had valuables abroad and wanted to 
forward the duplicates on to friends 
by Clipper in order to get their pos- 
sessions out. When Paris was threat- 
ened Courtney sent a shipment of 
52 sets of keys on one Clipper trip 
alone; he got $20 a key. 


NATURALLY, Courtney must always 
be on his guard against hoaxes. Once 
an engaging young man asked him to 
open his apartment door; he had lost 
his key in the theater. Courtney 
stopped to speak to the doorman 
about his errand, who expressed his 
surprise. He had thought the owner 
was away. Before Courtney could lay 
hands on him, the young man had 
slidaround thecorner and disappeared. 

Another time he was summoned 
on a Saturday morning to open the 
safe of an office. The combination had 
been mislaid, his client explained 
smoothly over the phone. Courtney 





arrived to find an odd-looking crew 
hard at work, typing and adding. He 
explained he had to go back for more 
tools and when he returned with the 
police in tow, the staff was gone. 

To the left of Courtney’s shop is 
his private office where he keeps his 
historical collection of locks and keys. 
The keys hang in rows from the ceil- 
ing, and locks cover the walls. Periodi- 
cally he gets disgusted with the men- 
tal wear and tear his hobby costs 
him and either gives away or sells 
his collection. The next month finds 
him starting all over again. To date 
he has given collections to the Museum 
of Science and Industry in New York, 
to the New York Historical Society, 
a museum in Dordrecht and the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

His largest collection of 2,000 pieces 
he sold for $25,000, two years ago, 
to the president of the Schlage Lock 
Company in San Francisco who, after 
exhibiting them in the San Francisco 
World’s Fair, housed them perma- 
nently in the “Charles Courtney Mu- 
seum of Historical Locks.” This col- 
lection included a watch chain made 
of 88 links, each link a miniature pad- 
lock and key. Also a necklace of 
animal padlocks made by a Siberian 
prisoner as a present for Catherine 
the Great, out of raw platinum, a 
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task which took him 10 years and 
won his freedom. 

One of the real treasures of Court- 
ney’s office is Houdini’s safe, which 
he used to open, apparently, simply 
by mumbling an incantation and 
passing his hands over it. Courtney, 
called in by Houdini’s widow, took 
one look at the vault and went out 
and purchased a magnet which he 
passed over the surface of the door. 
With a click it swung open. 

“The magnet released a hidden 
spring,” he explained, “It’s an old 
magician’s trick.” Slightly dashed, 
Mrs. Houdini offered him the safe. 

Courtney’s most valuable gold locks, 
some of beautiful workmanship, he 
houses in his office in his own safe 
which is guarded by an elaborate 
contraption of his invention, con- 
sisting of an electrical instrument box, 
a gong, a flash bulb and a camera. 
When an intruder comes near the 
safe, the resistance in the two bodies 
makes a contact which sets off the 
gong and takes his picture. 


To pate, Courtney estimates that he 
has opened 100,000 locks others found 
unpickable, and released $50,000,000 
in assorted wealth. These achieve- 
ments have taken him all over the 
globe, on adventures his great-uncle, 
Jules Verne, could not have bettered 
in his fantastic tales. Masked men in 
opera capes escorted him to the dun- 
geon safe of the Hohenzollerns in Kiel 
and watched over him silently as he 
slowly turned the tumblers until he 
hit on the combination. 

In 1935, the Russian Government 
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called him in to unlock the jewel 
coffers of the Czar in the Kremlin, 
after their own locksmiths had con- 
fessed themselves unable to do so. It 
was on this trip that he acquired the 
padlock with which Ivan the Terrible 
used to shut up his beautiful wife when 
he went to fight the Tartars. One 
campaign lasted longer than he had 
reckoned and the imprisoned Anas- 
tasia died in childbirth, attended only 
by a servant and refusing to the last to 
allow the padlock to be broken. 

After the earthquake in Tokyo, 
Courtney was sent for to open 40 
safes, jammed by the quake. But the 
Japanese, he relates, watched him so 
closely that when he had unlocked 
half of the vaults they sent him home 
and opened the rest themselves. When 
Alfonso fled Spain, he hastily collected 
60 coffers of jewels which were lying 
around the palace, and didn’t wait to 
find the keys. Courtney flew to Klag- 
enfurt in Austria, and did the job for 
him in two weeks. Among his titled 
acquaintances, Courtney has found 
only one who knew anything about 
locks: the former Kaiser Wilhelm, 
whom he met at Doorn, and who pre- 
sented him with some fine examples of 
Gothic workmanship. 

Courtney’s minimum fee for a trip 
abroad is $3,000 and he has received 
up to $50,000. For a local call he 
never charges less than $25, and once 
he earned $10,000 for an hour’s work 
—opening a giant safe for a Wall 
Street financier who forgot the com- 
bination during the hectic excitement 
of Black Thursday of October,.1929. 
But Courtney’s most thrilling ad- 
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ventures, thanks to his sojourn in the 
marines, have been those he has met 
underseas. In 1932 he was retained by 
Sir Basil Zaharoff to try for the 
$10,000,000 which was rumored to 
repose in the British cruiser Hamp- 
shire, sank by the Germans with Lord 
Kitchener aboard, in 1916, on its way 
to Russia. Picking his way with three 
other divers past skeletons still at 
their guns and into a sealed compart- 
ment, he saw two British officers still 
in uniform, seated at a table, dead 16 
years. They rose and floated past the 
divers as they lit up with their divers’ 
lights 11 slime-covered strong boxes. 
His second trip down, Courtney was 
imprisoned in the compartment as the 
motion of the cruiser hurled the door 
down, and slammed him against the 
side. When rescue divers finally got 
the four up, two of them died, one had 
the bends, and Courtney suffered four 
ruptures which necessitated six dan- 
gerous operations in a hospital. 

Some time later, when all efforts to 
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salvage five million dollars in gold and 
jewels at the bottom of the Atlantic in 
the liner Egypt had failed, Court- 
ney was called in. Unable to work in a 
diving suit, he made a wooden copy 
of one of the doors and marked the 
position of the locks. From the surface 
he then instructed the divers where 
the tumblers ‘would probably be and 
at last the combination was solved. 
Secretly, however, Courtney re- 
gards himself primarily as an,inventor 
and not so long ago went to the hos- 
pital with a fractured rib inflicted by a 
“collision of radio beams” while he 
was working on a new invention 
which would detect the landing of 
enemy troops on the coast. In case, as 
Courtney fears, priorities in. 10 
months’ time do away with his lock- 
smith business for the duration, he can 
always give himself up entirely to his 
inventing, and it will be just as well. 
“Being a locksmith is fine,” he 
sighs, “but when you get your nose 
into a keyhole it might stick there.” 


Stretch in Moscow 


N Moscow, novelist Erskine Caldwell’s gasoline ration was cut 
to such an extent as to handicap his search for material for 
his book, Ali Out on the Road to Smolensk. In order to ‘‘stretch it’’ he 
devised a means of diluting each 10 gallons—with apparently no 
harmful effects. His formula (to be added to 10 gallons of good 
gasoline) included: 1 gallon of distilled water; 1 gallon of coal oil; 
1 gallon of white vodka; 2 gallons of red wine; 1 bottle of mouth 
wash; 1 bottle of hair tonic; 1 can of ether. 
—FROM Book News (DUELL, SLOAN AND PEARCE) 
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The Raft 


A FOREWARD FROM THE AUTHOR: 


Harold F. Dixon, aviation chief ma- 
chinist’s mate; Tony Pastula, his bom- 
bardier, and Gene Aldrich, gunner, were 
returning from routine submarine bombing 
mission when they somehow missed the 
aircraft carrier. They then ran out of gas 
and were forced to land somewhere miles 
From land in the South Pacific. 

The story of their heroic feat in sur- 
viving 34 days in an inflated rubber raft 
and crossing a thousand miles of open sea 
to a small atoll follows. 

Dixon received the Navy Cross for 
“extraordinary heroism, exceptional de- 
termination, resourcefulness, skilled sea- 
manship, excellent judgment and highest 
quality of leadership.” Pastula and Ald- 
rich were cited for “extraordinary courage, 
fortitude, strength of character and ex- 
ceptional endurance.” 

Dixon, the spokesman for the trio, came 
to my house at Waikiki for a week end, 
and we talked the better part of a night 
and —— This book ts the result. I 
have tried to tell the story much as Dixon 
told it to me. 





Le SINKING of that plane was like 
a magician’s trick. It was there, 
and then it was gone, and there was 
nothing left in our big, wet, darken- 
ing world but the three of us and a 
piece of rubber that was not yet a raft. 

Of course the plane took with it 
everything the two boys in their well- 
disciplined haste had pulled together 
from emergency stores and equip- 
ment. I was soon to discover that what 
fight we were to make for our lives 
must depend upon the “junk” in our 
pockets, tools attached to the raft, 
which were so negligible in value as to 
be almost frivolous, and the uses we 
could make of the clothes upon our 
backs. We had no food or water. 

We settled down to rest as best we 
could until dawn, but we soon learned 
that we could not sleep. The raft was 
only four feet long by eight feet wide. 
With its sides inflated like tires, it 


Condensed from the book petites at $2.50 by Henry Holt and Company, 257 Fourth Avenue, New 
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by Robert Trumbull 


resembled an oblong doughnut. The 
dimensions inside were 80 inches by 
40 inches. We discovered almost at 
once that it was impossible for three 
men to dispose this space so that any 
one of us would be comfortable. Im- 
agine doubling up on a tiny mattress, 
with the strongest man you know 
striking the underside as hard as he 
could with a baseball bat, twice every 
three seconds, while someone else 
hurls buckets of cold salt water in your 
face. That’s what it was like. 

The boys were confident that many 
ships were scouring every square mile 
of this area to find us. But I was not 
so sure. I was an old head in this busi- 
ness, and I knew that our admiral 
could not risk his entire force in a 
doubtful attempt to rescue three men. 

A moment came when I thought 
the boys were right and I was wrong, 
to my great relief. I judged it to be 
about eight or eight-thirty a. m. when 
we sighted the plane. As it came 
nearer, we waved and shouted. 

Finally it was clear that we had not 
been seen. The plane was going away 
now, the sound of her motors dwin- 
dling to the southward like the last 
note of a dirge. 

The boys sank down, their faces 
expressionless. 


THE suN’s rays came down like 
red-hot corkscrews and cooked our 
brains. Tony had his dungaree jacket, 
so I took his shirt and tore out the two 
front panels, With these I fashioned a 
sort of bonnet which gave the tops of 
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our heads some protection from the 
tropical sun. 

There was no way to protect our 
faces. From mid-morning to late after- 
noon the whole sky was a blue glare of 
heat. At times, when the sea was calm, 
the rubber raft became unbearably 
hot to the touch. Our only relief was 
to keep flicking sea water on it and 
ourselves. Nights, especially when the 
sea was rough, we had opposite prob- 
lems. Then our wet garments were 
clammy and cold. The two of us who 
were not on watch would huddle to- 
gether to conserve our bodily heat. 

We made a game of our hardships 
as time went on. Talking about food 
and cigarettes and coffee of course 
accentuated our longings, but para- 
doxically we seemed to derive some 
comfort from thus torturing ourselves. 

Tony, who had a sense of humor, 
soon devised a favorite way to start or 
end all conversation, He would turn 
suddenly to Gene (whom he called 
Henry, after his favorite radio char- 
acter) and order with a mischievous 


“Come on, Henry—time to put on 
the pot!” 

“Henry” and I never failed to enter 
into the spirit of the game, with 
elaborate suggestions for the making 
and pouring of the coffee. We fre- 
quently adopted ludicrously exagger- 
ated drawing-room tones and gestures 
for this ritual, broadly burlesquing 
what we fondly believed was the true 
Park Avenue manner. 

I think it must have been this con- 
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tinual practice of deliberate idiocy 
that kept us from going really insane 
in our exposure, starvation, and thirst. 

Discipline was well kept throughout 
the voyage. Naturally I was in com- 
mand. I took an occasion to remind 
the boys that I as captain held abso- 
lute authority. Tony.and Gene, good 
sailors both, readily assented, and we 
had no trouble on that score. 

The boys were both pretty much 
afraid at first that our boat would 
soon spring a leak and sink. Without 
the air pump, which was lost with the 
plane, we had no means whatever of 
keeping up the air pressure if any leak 
developed. 

I kept warning the boys to be care- 
ful: about fraying or inadvertently 
snagging the fabric with any sharp 
metal, or the buttons on their clothes. 
Occasionally I would dig in the tool 
pocket for the small bottle of rubber 
cement, and touch up any frayed 
spots. 

As time went on and our gallant 
little rubberized fabric boat showed 
no signs of serious wear, I acquired the 
greatest of confidence in her. She rode 
the waves like a veteran ocean-going 
steamer. The only time she would 
take water in any important amount 
was when a big comber broke directly 
into the boat, pouring five to 10 gal- 
lons of white water down on us. 

We bailed out by taking off our 
clothes, sopping up the water with 
them and wringing them out over the 
side, then wringing out our clothes 
again before putting them back on. 
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Chapter Two 

ANOTHER NIGHT passed with tire- 
some sameness, and the third morn- 
ing found us thinking about breakfast. 

“When I look at that sunrise,” 
Tony said, nodding at a rather’spec- 
tacular dawn, “‘all I can think of is a 
fried egg.” 

On this third day I discovered that 
I had a pencil. I could make a chart! 
Draw it on the gunwale? No, a life 
jacket! 

I knew the approximate position 
where we went into the water, and 
long ago, aboard ship, I had mem- 
orized the positions of all the islands 
in this section of the Pacific. I would 
have to use dead reckoning, but the 
small celluloid aerial navigator’s cal- 
culator that I had kept gave me an 
excellent mileage scale for my pur- 
poses. 

We were without rudder, oars or 
canvas, but still I was determined to 
sail that raft if I could. And I main- 
tain that I did sail it. I worked like the 
devil to sail it, and I resent anyone’s 
saying we “drifted.” 

Each afternoon, just before sun- 
down, I would estimate the component 
direction and distance of our progress 
in the preceding 24 hours. At the same 
time I would make one straight mark 
on the gunwale to denote one more 
day passed, I reckoned each day to 
begin and end at 7:30 in the evening, 
the approximate hour that we went 
into the sea. 

The boys were proud of our possess- 
ing so useful and encouraging a tool as 
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a chart. Our daily progress meant 
something when you could see it 
drawn each evening in a pencil line. 
It gave us something new to talk about 
through the long third night. 

We had drifted south and slightly 
east for two days. The raft responded 
delicately to the wind’s touch, some- 
times cutting along as if we actually 
had canvas up, even leaving a stubby 
wake at times. This was most satisfac- 
tory when we were going in the right 
direction, but there’s no controlling 
the winds. A good stiff wind in the 
wrong direction could push this 40- 
pound boat— 

Then I had it! Why wouldn’t it be 
feasible to rig some sort of sea anchor 
to check our progress when the wind 
was wrong? 

“Gimme that life jacket,” I ordered 
Gene. 

I tied one end of the half-inch 
manila rope life line to the deflated 
life jacket and cast it out. As the jacket 
sank in the sea and the boat pulled to 
the end of her tether, the tiny craft 
jerked, slowed, and swung about 
lazily, pointing her bow into the wind. 

Perfect! 

Under average conditions this im- 
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provised sea anchor cut our rate of 
drift to practically zero. 

We were beginning to notice a dry- 
ness of our tongues and throats; a 
withered feeling in our mouths made 
it hard to swallow. In a few hours I 
would make the fifth pencil mark on 
the gunwale. Five days without food 
or water. Five days with no sleep by 
night, and a pitiless torture all day 
long, as the sun’s burning rays bit 
viciously into our hides and boiled out 
the remaining moisture. Five days of 
turning our suffering skins, like bast- 
ing fowl, to baths of stinging salt. 

“Boys,” I said, trying to make my 
voice strong and confident, “all we’ve 
got to do now is keep going south and 
west, and we’ll either be picked up or 
run into an island.” 

‘*Let’s shake on it,’’? Gene said. 

So we shook hands all round, and 
things seemed better. 

But before evening, the three of us 
were sitting dejectedly silent. Then 
Gene made a suggestion. 

“It might be a good idea,”’ he said, 
not meeting our eyes, “to say a 
prayer.” 

We discussed this seriously and all 
concluded that it wouldn’t hurt any- 









thing. So we sat in the steaming little 
cup that our boat had become, and 
bowed our heads. We each mumbled a 
few words of our own awkward choos- 
ing, calling on God to bless-our loved 
ones back home, over whom we were 
more concerned than ourselves, and 
asking for a little rain. Nevertheless, 
we were all quite skeptical. 

“Well, come on, rain,” Tony chal- 
lenged. “Or maybe it ain’t gonna rain 
no mo’, no mo’.” 

We lifted our voices lustily at that 
and sang, Jt Ain’t Gonna Rain No Mo’, 
as if by our false cynicism we could 
put a reverse hoodoo on the elements. 


THAT NIGHT it rained. In an instant 
it was pouring—a tropical squall. 

‘Grab that oar pocket!” I ordered. 
As I spoke I snatched up the life 
jacket and formed a hollow of its fabric 
between my hands. 

The oar pocket was a separate piece 
of fabric, folded over and fastened to 
the boat with rubber cement. In case 
of rain, Tony was to hold the pocket 
out to form a trough. This, we figured, 
would hold a couple of cupfuls. If we 
got more water than we could drink 
at once, we planned to fill the canvas 
water bottle. 

As soon as I had a mouthful of 
water, I bent and sucked it up. Im- 
mediately I spat it out. 

**You’ve got to rinse the salt out of 
the fabric!” I yelled over the wind. 
Wescrubbed furiously with our knuck- 
les, begrudging every drop of fresh 
water that we had to waste in washing. 
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The wind picked up to a low roar, 
and for perhaps five minutes we had a 
blinding, equatorial deluge. We were 
ducking our heads like greedy fishing 
birds to suck up each precious mouth- 
ful as fast as it collected. The rain 
ended as suddenly as it had begun, 
and then we lapped up what was not 
too brackish in the bottom of the boat. 

The small drink we had was not 
enough to do our dehydrated systems 
much good, but for that night it 
quenched our thirst. Unfortunately, 
there was none for the bottle. 

All of the sixth day we kept watching 
and hoping for another squall. Our 
thirst, whetted by that first drink, had 
now become intense. As for hunger— 
our shrunken stomachs were numb. 


Chapter Three 


Gene ALpricH was the most pa- 
tient fisherman I’ve ever seen. I was 
not very enthusiastic when he an- 
nounced he was going to try to stab 
a fish with the pocketknife, but I 
figured it would occupy his mind 
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and provide some amusement. 

Gene’s knife caught a fish right 
amidships, the blade going almost 
completely through. 

“Chow!” said Tony. 

**T never ate raw fish before,” Gene 
said, a little squeamishly. 

Each of us gnawed off a small bite. 
We had no saliva in our mouths, and 
trying to masticate the raw flesh was 
like chewing gum. The moist innards 
went down a little better. 

‘The liver’s good for you,” I said, 
and divided this organ among us. 

After we had eaten as much as we 
could, there was a sizable portion left. 
This I wrapped in one of the rags I 
had torn from Tony’s shirt. I stored it 
in the bow of the boat. 

This was our lucky day. That after- 
noon it rained again, and this time we 
caught enough for our bottle. 

Gene had shot an albatross. We tried 
to pluck the bird, but we found it im- 
possible to pull out the feathers. So 
we skinned it with the pocketknife. 

None of us was very hungry after 
eating the heart, liver and other organs, 
including the entrails. We put the rest 
of the meat in the bow with the fish. 

Naturally, we recalled the Ancient 
Mariner’s curse. I knew that all sea- 
men since olden times have held the 
albatross in great awe, and believed it 
sacred. 

Around midnight I noticed a glow 
of light in the bow. I got down, un- 
tangled the rags and brought out the 
the carcass of the albatross. It glowed 
like a flashlight, particularly the tail, 
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which seemed as bright as an incan- 
descent bulb. The fish glowed where 
it had lain against the bird. 

**What do you think of that?” I said. 

“Looks like it’s spoiled, all right,” 
Tony said slowly. 

And Gene added, “Better heave it 
all.” 

Afterwards it occurred to me that I 
should have saved it for bait. As a 
matter of fact, I found out later, it 
wouldn’t have been dangerous to eat 
the albatross, at all. The flesh of an 
albatross is phosphorescent as arule, I 
learned, because it preys largely upon 
luminous fish. 

After destroying all our food sup- 
ply, we were worried about getting 
some more. Until those meager bites 
of fish and bird gave our stomachs 
something to work on, we hadn’t 
known what real hunger meant. To- 
day, we learned. 

This was the eighth morning. The 
nearest islands were hundreds of miles 
to the south, by my reckoning, but we 
were heading in their direction. 

Physically we were not in bad shape 
at all, yet. Our faces were drawn, un- 
der the beards and flecks of shedded 
skin, but our muscles were still hard 
despite our almost entire lack of exer- 
cise. We couldn’t swim for fear of 
sharks, which were thick about the 
boat every morning. 

As the morning wore on and the 
sharks became more familiar with the 
boat, they grew bolder. Gene was 
leaning intently over the side, his knife 
held ready, dagger fashion. 
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Finally, a shark swam bravely up 
to him. There was a quick convulsive 
thrash and Gene’s arm was yanked 
like a line. He had struck the shark in 
the gill. That, we learned later, was 
the only spot vulnerable to the little 
knife. Quickly, but with care, Gene 
hauled the shark into the boat. 

Tony was dozing in the bottom of 
the boat. The shark landed right on 
top of him. Like a wrestler, Tony flip- 
ped over and slammed all his weight 
on the struggling sea beast. In about 
10 minutes the shark lay still. 

I tried to cut him, but his hide was 
too tough. It was like working on cured 
leather with a butter knife. I gave up 
skinning, and cut out his liver. After 
we devoured the raw liver, I looked 
into the shark’s stomach. There were 
two herring, one whole and one bitten 
in two at about the center of the body. 

The herring must have been worked 
a little already by the shark’s digestive 
juices, for it tasted as if it had been 
cooked. This was a royal banquet. We 
ate all the other organs that we could 
chew into condition for swallowing. 

Then we started taking the meat 
from inside the skin. It was not a case 
of cutting this leathery flesh, but of 
tearing it, viciously, from the anchor- 
ing tissue. The meat was tough, and 
had a peculiar flavor, sort of an am- 
monia taste. 

When we had eaten our fill, we held 
up the tail and head, forming a pocket 
in the center of the carcass in which a 
large quantity of blood collected. The 
blood was thin and watery and strong- 
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flavored, but we downed it manfully, 
every drop. 

With our stomachs full for the first 
time, we felt pretty good. 

By morning we were all very hun- 
gry again. 

Remembering the spoiled albatross 
and tainted fish, we had some mis- 
givings when we hauled out the re- 
mainder of our shark meat for break- 
fast. However, it was better than it 
had been the day before, fresh from 
the sea. The sun had almost cooked it. 


Nine pays of continuous exposure 
had not yet hardened our skins against 
the sun’s fierce rays. Our beards, long 
and unkempt, protected our faces par- 
tially, but our lips and tender noses 
continued to suffer. They burned raw, 
peeled, and painfully burned again. 
The round patch on my wrist, where I 
had worn a watch for many years, 
felt as if it had been seared by a 
branding iron. Most of the time this 
spot was covered by a heavy scab, until 
the scab fell off, and it blistered and 
scabbed again, and again and again. 

The marking of the chart at sun- 
down became, like the prayer meeting, 
a ceremony that was eagerly awaited 
in the deadly, hot monotony of our 
days. Not even in a chain gang, I 
think, have three men been confined 
so close together for so long. There 
was rarely a time that two of us, at 
least, were not in actual contact with 
some part of our bodies. When we 
were all sitting up at the s-™ne time we 
could perch away from each other on 
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the inflated sides, but even this was as 
if the three of us were sitting on the 
edge of a flower pot with our feet 
rooted together. 

Our dispositions were beginning to 
show the strain. So far we were main- 
taining a careful affability in our rela- 
tions with each other, but polite an- 
swers were beginning to come more 
slowly, and with obvious effort. 


Chapter Four 


On THE 10TH, 11th and 12th days 
we had almost continual squalls. At 
last we filled our water bottle, which 
held enough to keep our throats wet 
sparingly for a day or two. After this 
mean ration was safely stored, we 
found that the blessing of rain could 
turn into a curse. We had no means 
of saving more water than the little 
rubber bag would hold. 

Aldrich’s earlier success in catching 
fish spurred his efforts now. Hour after 
hour he leaned over the side of the 
boat, stabbing at every swimming 
creature that came anywhere near. 

On the 14th day he was rewarded. 
A small specimen, exactly like the 
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first, got a little too near the boat, and 
Gene’s long brown arm sprung out 
like a snake’s tongue. He drew it back 
triumphantly with the fish impaled on 
the knife in his hand. 

Our hunger had been very intense 
the four or five days after eating the 
shark, but was now beginning to sub- 
side—a dangerous sign, I thought. We 
had been getting drinking water fairly 
regularly, thanks to the squalls, so we 
were able to eat this fish with relish. 

That night it rained again. A few 
minutes after the shower ended, I lay 
down in the bottom of the boat to 
try again torest. Suddenly I opened my 
eyes, conscious of a scratching noise. 

It was a bird, perched on the raft. 

Very carefully and noiselessly I slid 
my hand up inside and as close to the 
edge of the boat as I could without 
taking a chance of causing some slight 
scraping sound on the fabric. . 

Then I quickly grabbed, and had 
him by the leg. The flapping and 
squawking and general commotion 
that immediately ensued brought the 
boys to my assistance. 

In a moment Gene and Tony held 
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itsecurely. Gene took his knife, grasped 
the bird by the beak and face, and 
efficiently cut off its head with a 
deft stroke. 

It was a small bird. 

“Well, I’m afraid it’s too dark to do 
anything with it until morning,” I 
said. 

“Better let me stow it away in the 
bow,” Gene advised. 

There was more conversation that 
night than we had had in several 
days. Then, in the gray light before 
dawn, we examined the bird; it was 
a young tern. 

We picked off his feathers and pro- 
ceeded to eat. The tern’s flesh was 
tender; to me, it tasted like dried 
chicken. Of course, by now we were 
over any squeamishness we had felt, at 
the start, about eating raw flesh. 


WE ENTERED our third week with a 
dead calm and I began to wish we had 
some means of rowing. 

I looked over our stock of gear for 
some means of improvising oars. Fi- 
nally my eyes lit upon my shoes, which 
had thick, live rubber soles, and low 
heels. With the knife I cut away the 
uppers of one shoe, slicing off the 
leather flush around the heels, but 
leaving about a half-inch of the uppers 
attached around the toe. This formed 
a sort of cup, and was also to act as 
reinforcement to keep the sole from 
bending backward under pressure of 
the water. 

I drilled a hole in the instep, and 
with the shoestring made a permanent 
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loop that could be passed about the 
wrist of the rower. I could dip the 
shoe into the water and, pushing back- 
ward, create a perceptible forward 
drive. In a few minutes I had made 
another “‘paddle” from the other shoe, 
and thus I created our motive power. 

‘Look alive, lads,” I shouted, elated 
with accomplishment. “We’re going 
places.” 

When the boys sa- that my idea 
would work, their listlessness vanished. 
We spelled each other, circling coun- 
terclockwise. As I had hoped, action 
raised our spirits. Sometimes the man 
resting in the stern acted as coxswain, 
counting the stroke and calling hila- 
riously for “10 big ones for deah old 
Hahvahd!” 

All that day we rowed, never stop- 
ping, until about two o’clock the next 
morning—almost 18 hours. I checked 
our progress by the stars. We had 
rowed a hundred miles. 

The next day, however, we lost all 
that we had gained. 


Chapter Five 


TuHat First long, hard session of 
rowing left us all fagged for three 
days. We were just beginning to re- 
gain our strength when we again took 
up the paddles for eight straight 
hours. After that we were never so 
strong as before. We lost flesh rapidly 
from this time onward. It was not 
long before our bones were sticking 
out like red-glazed knobs. 

The sun was beginning to have its 
effect on our minds, too, I became 
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annoyed at the boys over little things. 
I became particularlyirritated atGene. 
I’d ask him a question, or tell him to 
do something, and instead of answer- 
ing me he’d continue to stare straight 
ahead, as if he had not heard. Then 
Id fly into a violent rage, and scream 
at him. After a minute or two of this 
I’d stop to catch my failing breath, 
and usually some little sound like the 
lapping of a wave against the raft, or 
the forlorn squawk of a sea bird, would 
recall me to my senses. At first I 
apologized to Gene for my unreasoned 
outbursts, but when I saw that he was 
not listening, I lapsed into morose 
silence myself. 

Tony’s reaction came to be about 
the same as mine. Until about the 
third week he was terribly despondent; 
after that, his stanch nature came 
to life. 

I reflected that it was good to have 
these lads along. They were young, 
they were inexperienced with the sea, 
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which had been my profession for 22 
years. They were just two American 
boys, neither with any extraordinary 
advantages. One was from a farm; 
the other was the son of an immigrant. 
They joined the colors to fight a war 
which neither had any particular 
equipment for, and one day they found 
themselves up in the air, hunting sub- 
marines with a tough old chief petty 
officer. And now here they were, three 
weeks in a little rubber float that 
turned them like birds on a spit be- 
neath a flame every rainless day. In 
that time, the food and water we put 
into our bellies would hardly have sus- 
tained, for the same length of time, 
the poor creatures we had eaten. Still, 
beside me here, they were stubbornly 
fighting off a death that must become 
more certain and more horrible every 
day that we avoided it. No one yet had 
suggested the easy way out. If anyone 
thought of it, he didn’t let on. 

Gene was on watch. I was sitting 
in the bottom of the boat; Tony was 
lying down. 

Suddenly Tony sat up. 

“T feel a coconut,” he said. 

Gene and I watched him, stupidly. 
“I feel a coconut”—the statement 
didn’t make sense. 

I jumped up and looked over the 
side. Sure enough, there was a coco- 
nut bobbing just out of reach in the 
water. The water-soaked shell looked 
slick, so I didn’t try to grab it. Instead 
I dived over the side, caught the nut, 
and heaved it back into the raft. 

Soaked as it was, the outer shell 
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was easy to remove. After we drank 
the milk we divided the meat which 
made a fairly substantial meal, by our 
easy standards. 

It was particularly fortunate that 
we had come upon a coconut, for our 
systems needed oil. 

“Wonder who'll be first to see land?” 
Gene remarked. 

“Tell you what,” I suggested, 
“whoever first sights an island or a 
ship or something that rescues us, 
wins a dinner from the other two.” 

“He can pick the place,” Tony 
added. 

“Hotel, night club, anything,” I 
agreed. “And the sky’s the limit!’ 

On the 22nd day, as I recall, we 
found the log. (Time was beginning 
to run together for us now). It was 
the whole rotten stump of a tree, to 
which a lot of tiny shellfish clung. 
We picked them off and popped them 
into our mouths like berries, chewing 
them, shell and all. I found a couple of 
tiny crabs, and two tiny oysters—per- 
haps an eighth of an ounce of meat. 

Finding the log raised our spirits 
some. It showed we were probably 
near land, The tension of the past few 
days was broken, and we sang again 
at prayer meeting that night. 


Chapter Six 


On THE twenty-fifth day, we again 
had the terrifying experience of a sud- 
den shift of wind, this time from due 
west to southwest. Some distance to 
our left an ominously rolling mass, al- 
most jet black, appeared in the misty 
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gray. The powerful swells were com- 
ing faster, and becoming dangerously 
high. 

Like a great slap in the face, the 
rain hit. A wave struck the under 
edge of the raft with a loud boom! 
And the next instant we were in 
the water, the raft flying through the 
air over our heads. 

I saw a flash of white—our rags 
for catching water! I made.a wild 
grab. I got both of them, as the raft 
fell back and hit me on the shoulder. 
It was upside down. The boys didn’t 
have their life jackets on, but since 
the boat, doing a loop-the-loop, fell 
right on top of us, it was just a case 
of grabbing and holding on, while the 
waves beat us and blinded us and 
tried to pull us away. 

I remember worrying about sharks. 
You think of such things automat- 
ically. 

We were so concerned about get- 
ting back in the boat that I don’t 
remember that the effort was partic- 
ularly exhausting. When we did get 
in, however, we could do nothing for 
a few minutes but sit and blow. 

The full realization of our close call 
struck us now. 

We squatted in the corners of the 
boat, holding on for our lives, our 
heads down before the fury of the 
storm. Thus we rode out the gale, and 
survived our closest brush with death 
to date. 

“Better check the losses,” I said. 
The only things we last were my head 
rags, the remainder of Tony’s shirt, 
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and the hammer we had made from 
the gun. 

The sun came out strong, and had 
just dried our clothes when we ran 
into another brief squall that soaked 
us through again. 

Tony was disgusted. 

“Chief,” he said, pulling off his 
trousers to bail and wring all over 
again, “it’s the little things like this 
that annoy me.” 

Today I noted with dismay that my 
feet and legs were growing numb. 

Our minds were growing dull. We 
shook ourselves to a brief mental 
awakening when I marked the calen- 
dar on the gunwale, counting the days 
backward one by one, and came to 27. 

“Hey, boys,” I called, trying tosound 
jovial. “It’s our anniversary! We’ve 
beenin the water amonth—thetwenty- 
eighth day began a minute ago!” 

Tony’s lips moved, but his face and 
eyes were without expression. “Hur- 
ray,” he whispered tonelessly. 

I looked at Gene. His lips were 
stretched. He thought he was smiling. 

Next morning sharks were about— 
big ones. One big shark was cutting 
close to the boat. I straightened my 
legs painfully and leaned over the 
side, watching him. He twisted to a 
stop perhaps a foot away and seemed 
to look me right in the eye, his wicked 
teeth showing. 

I hauled off and banged him square 
on the nose with my good right fist. 
Well, that was one surprised leopard 
shark. He whirled and whipped away 
like a scared monkey. 
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Tony raised my right hand high. 
**The winnah an’ still champeen!” he 
croaked. 

We hadn’t eaten for a week now. 
Our last real food was the coconut 
we got on the 21st day. We began to 
appreciate the luck we had had when 
we caught the birds and fish. Those 
chances never came again. 

Gene’s eyes were the sharpest in the 
boat. In his afternoon watch, on this 
28th day, he raised the coconut alarm 
again. Instantly Tony and I scooped 
the prize into the boat. We drank, and 
wolfed the rich, white meat as fast 
as we could slice it loose. 

That was our last food. 


Chapter Seven 


ONE OF THE boyssuggested one day, 
*‘Suppose one of us starves to death— 
of course one us would go first— 
what should we do with the body?” 

Someone said that it might be a 
good idea to eat part of the dead man, 
anyway. We talked the proposition 
over at length. Finally we all agreed 
that the survivors should eat the heart, 
liver, and other such organs. Today I[ 
don’t believe that any of us had a real 
intention of doing so. But it offered a 
new source of conversation to us, and 
we threshed it out thoroughly. __ 

On the 29th day we tipped over 
again. We all had the same thought, 
I guess: to grab that raft. Once more 
we were fortunate. We clasped it in 
our arms, and held with all our 
strength. 

We somehow scrambled in, and lay 
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and panted, heads down. Sometime 
later, maybe hours, I took inventory. 
All our spare rags were gone, but the 
water-catching rags were there. Then 
—I missed the anchor. 

This was a terrible blow. Now we 
could not control the raft except by 
rowing, and our last experience with 
rowing had so weakened us that I 
knew we would have to give it up 
except in the last extremity. 

We passed a night of misery in the 
brewing hurricane. Without an an- 
chor we were at the mercy of the 
wind, and it blew viciously. High 
combers kept breaking into the boat, 
half filling it every time. We scooped 
the water out with our twisted gar- 
ments, although we thought we would 
freeze, naked in the cold, slashing rain. 

Shortly after noon we hit a heavy 
squall, with high winds and a terri- 
fying sea, and we tipped over again. 

How we got back into the raft 
against the waves I don’t know. When 
we did, we found that all our gear 
was gone—knife, pliers, our newly 
obtained head covering, the unsuc- 
cessful sea anchor, and our last rag. 
Now we had nothing to protect our- 
selves, nothing for bailing, nothing for 
catching food. All our clothes were 
lost—every thread and stitch, except, 
ridiculously, a police whistle that hung 
by a cord around my neck. 

Tony Pastula, bless his game soul, 
spoke up at last. 

“Well, fellows,” he said wryly, “‘it 
has all happened now, it looks like. 
What do you say we shake hands ali 
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around and start all over again?” 

With the wind blowing icy rain at 
us in fire-hose gusts, we exchanged 
handshakes and declared to each other 
that this would be a new beginning. 


Chapter Eight 


ON THIs DAY, our 33rdin theraft, our 
position was desperate. We had one 
shoe-paddle left, two wallets which 
had somehow become wedged in the 
front of the raft, and my whistle. 

The worst blow of all was the loss 
of our clothes, and the piece of fabric 
we had been using to shade our heads. 
I knew that the end of our voyage was 
very near; we must make an island in 
a day or two, or die. 

I had shed two sets of skin prior to 
the time we lost our clothes. I was in 
the process of building a new set now, 
and the tender underskin was still ex- 
posed. My loins and midriff, which 
had never been sunburned before in 
all my life, turned scarlet in a half hour. 

The boys were in the same state. 
The scalding torture we had felt on 
our faces, hands, and arms now covered 
our bodies, every inch. My body will 
always bear the scars of that cooking. 

Although we had divided our days 
into two-hour watches, I was up and 
vigilant myself most of the time until 
my eyes began to fail. Now, because 
of that and my general physical con- 
dition, I was forced to let the man on 
watch take full responsibility for the 
boat while I conserved my dwindling 
energy for my own two-hour shift. 
Thus I lay on the forward thwart this 
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34th morning, turning uneasily under 
the sun. 

It was about 10 o’clock. The sky 
was hot and clear as a blue flame. 
The wind was steady, and the boat 
was rising and falling slowly on long, 
gentle swells. 

We topped a wave, and in that 
brief instant while we seemed to hang 
suspended before the long downward 
slide began, Gene spoke for the first 
time since taking the watch. 

“Chief,” he said, “I see a beautiful 
field of corn.” 

I didn’t even look up. I thought 
that the boy’s mind had finally gone. 

After a few minutes, when we had 
risen to the next crest, he spoke again 
insistently: “Sure enough, Chief! I 
see something green in the distance!”’ 

It dawned upon me that perhaps he 
did see something. I looked hard, but 
could still see nothing in the tumbling 
sea. Tony was looking too, but had 
not spoken. I tried to stand up, and 
found I couldn’t balance on my 
cramped and crooked legs. I asked 
the boys to hold me upright. 

We stood, the three of us, in the 
center of the boat, the boys each with 
one hand against the side and an arm 
around my waist, holding me erect 
with their shoulders while I steadied 
myself with arms around their necks. 

We came to the summit of the next 
large swell. Sure enough in the dis- 
tance I could see something green. I 
instantly recognized an island, one 
of the low, verdant atolls of the far 
South Sea. I let out a hoarse whoop 
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and turned to Gene, tightening my 
arm about his neck. 

“Boy,” I said exultantly, “you have 
won yourself a dinner!” 

Tony took adeep breath, and letitgo 
out noisily, trying to repress his joy. 

We were still far off. Chartless, we 
had no idea what the island was, 
whether it was inhabited, or whether 
it was in friend or enemy’s hands. 

We rowed all day, with our hands, 
exactly across wind at 90 degrees to 
our sailing direction. 

We became conscious of a steady, 
sullen thunder that seemed to grow in 
volume. I realized after a moment 
that it was surf breaking over a bar- 
rier reef, and I feared we were in for 
a little trouble. As we drifted closer I 
was able to see, and immediately gave 
the order to square away for a possible 
tip-over. 

The leading wave gained swiitly in 
height and speed as the wall of coral 
dammed the powerful tide that pushed 
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against it, and the rushing tons of 
water found their only outlet upward. 
When the wave reached the reef, it 
was about 30 feet high. 

We passed over the reef at the one 
brief instant when the surf was not 
breaking. We could have been dashed 
against the rocky bottom, or the ledge 
itself, if we had been caught in that 
wild churning of forces when the 
breaker crashes from its great 
height. As it was, we did not come 
out unscathed. 

The breaker caught the raft behind. 
The heavy blow of the rushing foam 
against the stern sped us up the sloping 
rear of thesmaller, shoreward-speeding 
wave ahead. Instead of sliding down 
its front, we shot straight out into 
the air. 

The raft turned a complete flip- 
flop. When we saw it next it was 
speeding landward like a chip before 
the surf. The three of us were in 
the water. 

I can remember spinning head over 
heels three or four times, and raking 
along the floor of the sea. Whether 
it was sand or rock I don’t know, but 
afterward I discovered that a large 
patch of skin had been scraped from 
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the center of my back. Gene and 
Tony, I learned, were going through 
exactly the same thing. 

We tried to stand upon our feet, 
but couldn’t. We were dizzy from 
exhaustion; the whole world seemed 
to be spinning around us. We lay on 
the beach together, faintly conscious 
of the broken coral that was cutting 
our flaming, sunburned flesh as our 
bodies jerked in the effort to breathe. 


Wuen I was able to look about, the 
sun was low. 

There were several thatched huts a 
few yards from where we lay. Grasping 
one of the pilings with both hands, I 
pulled myself to my knees. 

“Boys,” I said, “you know there 
may be Japs here waiting for us.” 

I chose three long pieces of drift- 
wood lying about that were best suited 
to my purpose, and handed one toeach. 

“If there are Japs on this island,” I 
said, “they'll not see an American 
sailor crawl. We’ll stand, and march, 
and make them shoot us down, like 
men-o’-warsmen.” 

Using the sticks of driftwood as 
canes to support us, we got to our feet. 
Three abreast then, myself in the mid- 
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dle, we walked to the nearest hut and 
went in. 

We didn’t inspect the shack closely 
that night; we were too weak to pay 
much attention to our surroundings. 
Our main trouble, physically, was in 
trying to balance ourselves, but by 
holding onto the uprights we man- 
aged to get about. Right outside our 
shelter there was a dense grove of 
coconut trees and Gene decided to 
gather some nuts. When he got out- 
side, the wind was so strong that he 
couldn’t stand against it, and the 
coral hurt his feet. It was with reluc- 
tance that we gave up the idea of food 
that night. 

In the morning, while we were 
patching the shack where the wind 
had damaged it during the night, we 
saw a native coming toward us from 
the beach. I grabbed my police whis- 
tle and gave it several long blasts, and 
he ran up to see what was going on. 

We were sitting on the floor, lean- 
ing against the wall where we had 
been patching the mats. The native 
stared, fascinated. We all pointed to 
our mouths, trying to signify that we 
were hungry. He could see from our 
emaciated condition that we were in 
a bad state, so it didn’t take him long 
to get the idea. He dashed off into 
the coconut jungle, and in a few 
minutes was back with several coco- 
nut kernels. 

As we ate, the native made signs 
to us that he was going for help. He 
pointed to my police whistle, and 
held out his hand, smiling encourag- 
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ingly. I gave him the whistle, and 
immediately he turned and ran off 
among the coconut trees, toeting the 
whistle vigorously. We looked at each 
other in great relief. At least the 
natives were friendly. 

Our visitor was gone for perhaps a 
half hour. He returned with a party 
of several natives and a man who 
seemed to be the leader. This was the 
resident commissioner. 


THE NAVY INTELLIGENCE considers 
it wisest for the security of our country 
that I withhold the identification of 
the island on which we landed, but it 
was one of a group belonging to a 
friendly nation. I learned too, that 
we had the good fortune to pick the 
only inhabited one within many hun- 
dreds of miles. 

The first native had recognized from 
our eyes that we were white men; by 
our burned skins he could not tell 
whether we were white, brown, yel- 
low, red or black. He was quite sure, 
however, that we were not Japanese. 

The commissioner’s first question 
was as to our nationality. Upon learn- 
ing that we were American sailors, 
he showed his delight immediately. 
He was curious as to how we had 
reached this particular part of the 
island. Had we walked there? We 
merely turned and pointed seaward. 
He was astounded. No man had ever 
come over that reef and lived to tell 
the tale! 

There was a lookout tower on this 
beach, he said, and it was constantly 
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manned by sharp-eyed natives on the 
watch for enemy craft, but as a rule 
they didn’t consider it necessary to 
pay any attention to the impassable 
reef. For this reason, and also, per- 
haps, because our boat was so small, 
our fight against the waves and our 
last faltering march across the beach 
had gone unnoticed by the practiced 
watchers only a few yards off. 

I was becoming a little embarrassed 
by the awe-stricken regard of the 
natives (the commissioner had told 
them who we were and what we had 
done), so I tried to explain that our 
flat-bottomed, air-borne raft drew no 
water, and thus enabled us to cross 
the giant breakers where the heavy, 
native-built canoes might fail. The 
commissioner just shook his head 
again, his grin spreading until I 
thought it would cut his face in two. 

At length he gave an order in the 
island language, and the husky, hand- 
some brown natives gathered us into 
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their arms like babies and set off with 
us at a swift pace. They carried us a 
mile or more to the commissioner’s 
residence, where we were put to bed. 

Now that we were at last relieved 
of the overpowering drive from in- 
ward that makes a man fight for his 
life, the ravages of the journey as- 
serted themselves. We were dizzy for 
several days and when we slept we 
had nightmares that surpassed in 
horror those we had experienced in 
the raft. Our legs had so long been 
doubled up on the raft that now, with 
complete relaxation, they froze into 
sitting position. We were not able to 
straighten them for a week. 

However, by the time we were re- 
scued, we were up and about again 
and well on the road to complete 
normality, except for an extreme weak- 
ness, of course. Seven days after our 
arrival, there was an American war- 
ship off shore and we were shaking 
hands with the commander. 


Smoke Jumpers 
N THE MOUNTAINOUs Northwest, squads of smoke jumpers 
(three squads of eight men each) are ready at all times 
to drop down by parachute on forest fires and put them out. 
It saves time and money, to say nothing of timber. 

In the Chelan National Forest of Washington smoke 
eaters had a fire out in two hours. The year before in the 
same country 50 men, some on horses, some afoot, couldn’t 
get there quick enough, and saw 800 acres burned at a 
cost of $10,000. There are lots of other examples. 

Parachutists, according to the Forest Service, can put 
out a fire in an average of one hour and 41 minutes at a 
cost of $247; ground crews need 28 hours and $3,500. 


—PRISCILLA JAQUITH 
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If you sing al your work—or can gel the boss 
to provide musical background—chances are you're 
not only happier, bul faster and more efficient 


Speed Up with Music 


by Paut W. KEARNEY 


I WE COULD speed up war pro- 

duction in this country merely one 
per cent, the acceleration would prob- 
ably equip five or six divisions well 
ahead of schedule. 

And how can we achieve that end? 
Simply go back to Walt Disney's 
Seven Dwarfs. They had the formula 
long ago: whistle while you work! 

This is no attempt at whimsy; we 
have known for centuries that music 
helps people work. The sailors’ 
chanties are the oldest evidence, and 
the value of the military band is his- 
toric. It has been said that even 
cavalry horses will do 10 miles more 
a day if music is provided. 

Acwal tests indicate that music 
during the working day increases pro- 
duction as much as 11 per cent. And 
in addition, it greatly reduces the 
number of rejects, cuts down labor 
turnover and definitely improves per- 
sonnel relations. The Curtiss-Wright 
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plant in Buffalo, for example, has 
over 600 loud speakers throughout 
its extensive shops. Westinghouse, 
RCA, the Picatinny Arsenal, Botany 
Worsted Mills, Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, and numerous others now 
provide music during working hours. 
But probably the first formal ex- 
periment was undertaken by Cluett, 
Peabody & Company of Troy, New 
York, in 1940. 

First, musical engineers studied 
physical layout and acoustics, while 
program men surveyed the personnel 
as to age, sex and nationality. Work- 
ing problems were analyzed in de- 
termining the type of equipment and 
program needed. 

The first test was limited to a single 
department employing about 110 
workers—programs being offered on 
alternate days for a week. The em- 
ployees’ opinions were then canvassed 
—with the result that music in the 
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plant quickly expanded from a single 
test section to 26 departments. 

A dozen workers, reporting in- 
dependently, said, in effect: ‘It makes 
the day seem shorter and breaks the 
monotony of our work.” 


In OnE New York department store, 
music is started a half-hour before 
opening time, when sales people start 
taking the covers off their show cases 
and arranging stock for the day. It 
was a revelation (at 8:30 in the morn- 
ing!) to see at least two-thirds of the 
sales force whistling, humming or 
singing lustily as they worked. 

“You'd appreciate it more,” ob- 
served a buyer, “if you had seen 
them before we had music. It was a 
sleepy, lead-footed gang who used to 
unwrap the store then! And, believe 
it or not,” she added, “the music has 
definitely cut down tardiness.”’ 

Which certainly adds point to the 
recent statement of President William 
Green of the AFL that “Industrial 
music is a friend to labor, for it 
lightens the task by refreshing the 
nerves and spirits of the workers.” 

Obviously, though, there is music 
and music—and not all of it will 
accomplish satisfactory results. For 
effective results, industrial music 
should be “engineered” by experts 
lest it defeat its own purpose. 

Vocal selections, for example, 
should be limited to lunch hour or 
rest periods (they are too distracting 
during work hours). Lively march 
tunes should be confined to the period 
just before opening for best results on 
sleepyheads (they are too stimulating 
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for later on). Selections played during 
the first work period should be dif- 
ferent from those played in the fourth 
hour of the afternoon—the zero hour 
when production lags and rejects and 
accidents mount with fatigue. And, 
above all, music should not be played 
continuously, but broken into 15- 
minute periods with silent intervals 
in between. This meets the showman’s 
credo: always leave them hollering 
for more. 

Finally, the arrangement of any par- 
ticular selection, rather than the 
original score, is the deciding element 
in the choice of a tune for a given 
purpose. 

“If the work in one factory is 
passive, non-strenuous and requires 
concentration, the selections should 
be arranged quite differently from 
those for a plant doing fairly active, 
physical work,” says Ben Selvin, head 
of the program department of the 
Muzak Corporation. “A tune like 
Begin the Beguine or Little Brown Fug 
could be played in both places. But 
in the first instance the arrangement 
would be gentle and easy-going to 
background the work; in the second, 
it would be bright and quick-tempoed 
to fit the rhythm of the operations 
performed.” * 

Variations in two different types of 
establishment are suggested by por- 
tions of two typical programs. In an 
office, the first morning period might 
include: “Day Dreams, This Is No 
Laughing Matter, Marcheta, Yester- 
thoughts, Crinoline Days. The second 
afternoon period would have: AA, 
*See Coronet, April, 1942, Melodies on Tap. 
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Sweet Mystery of Life, Madelaine, All 
The Things You Are, Ever or Never, 
Pil See You In My Dreams. 

For a factory, the first period might 
be: With a Song In My Heart, Rose 
O’Day, Begin the Beguine, Me And 
Melinda. Later in the day they would 
get: Dream Dancing, Moonlight Mas- 
querade, Can’t Help Lovin’ That Man, 

We're The Couple In The Castle. 

In contrast, “entrance music” just 
before opening time would include 
Chattanooga Choo-Choo, We Did It Be- 
fore, Stars and Stripes, On Wisconsin and 
Semper Fidelis (all too exciting for 
work hours). 

The important thing, however, is 
that during work hours the office 
tunes would all be arranged in pop- 
ular concert style — non-rhythmic; 
the factory selections would be rhyth- 
mic arrangements. Emphasizing, of 
course, the fact that it is the arrange- 
ment more than the tune which 
makes the difference. 

This, of course, opens up the wider 
field of what music does to people in 
general. Obviously, martial airs 
arouse you, whereas lullabies put 
you to sleep and love songs stir your 
emotions. Dozens of potential theater 
panics are known to have been 
quelled when the orchestra started 
to play at the first whiff of smoke. 
On one notable occasion, an im- 
pending riot in’ a women’s prison in 
New York was knocked into a cocked 
hat when Dr. Willem van de Wall 
started the girls singing. 

Such incidents indicate the power 
of music to influence the mind—and 
suggest its therapeutic possibilities. 
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The famous Phipps Psychiatric Clinic 
of Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, 
has a musical therapy department 
that is just as well equipped as its 
physical therapy division. In 
Michigan’s Wayne County Hospital, 
over 700 mentally deranged patients 
are being treated by daily doses of 
musical therapy; another 400 chronic 
cases are given music instead of cold 
packs for its soothing effect. In ex- 
treme cases, responses to music are 
frequently obtained from patients 
totally oblivious to the outside world. 
As Dr. Ira M. Altschuler, Detroit 
psychiatrist, explains it: 

“While the spoken word must be 
received by the brain to be under- 
stood, musical tones act directly on 
the thalamus gland, the seat of the 
sensations, feelings and emotions.” 

That they can be particularly sooth- 
ing to the nerves is being demon- 
strated by the increasing number of 
surgeons and dentists who employ it 
in the operating room. 

One woman, whose second opera- 
tion under a spinal anesthesia was 
given to music, gives enthusiastic en- 
dorsement to the innovation. “The 
first time,” she said, “20 minutes 
seemed like two hours as I lay there 
wondering and speculating, startled 
by every little clink of the instruments. 
The second time the music banished 
all that: it took my attention away 
from myself; the time flew—and they 
were finished before I thought they’d 
really begun to work.” 


Osvious_y, show business—where 
Dr. Altschuler’s thalamus gland is so 
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vital to the box office—is a perfect 
field for the application of the new- 
old science of sound control or musical 
engineering. Pioneer research and 
numerous revolutionary develop- 
ments have logically come from the 
telephone companies’ laboratories, the 
theater and opera. 

One of the foremost centers of ex- 
perimentation in sound control for the 
theatrical field is Stevens Institute of 
Technology, at Hoboken, New Jer- 
sey, where Professor Harold Burris- 
Meyer and his associates have done 
outstanding work. 

Comparing the uses of light and 
sound as tools of the theater, Pro- 
fessor Burris- Meyer comments, “Light 
may be employed to establish locale 
and atmosphere, to reveal character, 
to advance the plot, to stimulate pre- 
determined audience reaction. Our 
research is devoted to providing the 
artist with that same degree of flexibil- 
ity in regard to sound.” 

One result is the advent of sound 
control systems in modern playhouses 
—even in old ones modernized, such 
as New York’s Metropolitan Opera— 
which would cost $35,000 to $50,000 
to duplicate. Another result is the as- 
tonishing “acoustics” the uninitiated 
playgoer often discerns in some of the 
newer houses. In Radio City Music 
Hall, for instance, you can sit in the 
very last row of seats upstairs—vir- 
tually a full city block away from the 
performers—and clearly hear a match 
struck at the rear of the stage, thanks 
to many unseen amplifiers. 


Modern engineering is also elim- 
inating many artificial expedients 
from the stage and concert platform. 
No longer is it necessary, for instance, 
for the operatic tenor to climb down 
from Juliet’s balcony to sing his aria 
from the apron in order to be heard. 
Now he can remain where his song 
will seem dramatically credible—and 
still dominate the orchestra. 

Such effects are made possible 
by the development of self-effacing 
sound systems which deny their own 
existence by virtue of their perfection. 
For in the logic of the musical en- 
gineers, if a sound system sounds like 
a sound system, it’s unsound! 

An amusing experiment in the 
effect of music upon people was once 
tried by the Stevens men during the 
installation of the sound equipment 
in the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Several scores of stagehands, car- 
penters, painters and cleaning women 
were at work in various parts of the 
auditorium, paying scant attention to 
the men fiddling with their amplify- 
ing equipment. Presently, however, a 
transcription was played — a very 
slow, doleful selection, Flee As a Bird, 
which soon filled the building with 
its nostalgic strains. 

Without exception, every one of 
the workers in the auditorium had 
put down his tools and had sat down 
in a convenient seat—on a step, or 
piece of stage property. And every one 
of them sat, chin in his hand, staring 
moodily off into space while the 
doleful tune played on! 


Gwe ad 
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These well-authenticated tales from the world 


«& The idea that we live two lives is as old as man. 


of dreams raise the question, “‘Which is reality?” 


e « e To the vast annoyance of 
her family, Evelyn Abbott flatly re- 
fused one morning in 1918 to take the 
bus running from Orlando, Florida, 
to Rollins College at Winter Park. 
Although her failure to arrive on time 
at the college might have serious con- 
sequences, she stubbornly clung to her 
decision. 

Her mother and her grandmother, 
Caroline Abbott, then a professor at 
Rollins College, argued against her 
perverseness. Still Evelyn refused to 
board the bus, declaring that the 
night before she had dreamed the 
vehicle had crashed into a train at the 
point where Orlando highway crossed 
the Atlantic coastline tracks. 

Finally, to teach Evelyn a bit of a 
lesson, they drove her to the corner 
where her dream accident occurred— 
or to within a block of the corner. For 
the area around that fatal intersection 
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was jammed with ambulances remov- 
ing those who were still alive after a 
fast train had plowed into the crowded 


bus. —From Evelyn Ha 
Hendersonville, North Carolina 
we? J Pee dead haunted the 


dreams of Mrs. Vito Corone of Wells, 
Nevada. In her sleep she seemed to 
look beneath the ground at the base 
of a steep canyon located near the 
Corone ranch. Under the rocky soil 
she could see a tangle of skeletons. 

Her husband was vastly skeptical 
when informed of her dream, and 
flatly refused to dig for dream skel- 
etons. So Mrs. Corone went to the 
spot she had seen in the dream and 
began to dig. 

Soon she had unearthed a human 
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skull. This bit of evidence convinced 
Mr. Corone, and he began to ex- 
cavate. What he found caused him to 
solicit the help of neighbors. In a few 
days they unearthed three human 
skeletons, the bones of a number of 
horses, metal fittings of bridles, 
wooden remains of wagons and a 
number of cooking utensils. Appar- 
ently a group of immigrants had long 
ago kept an appointment with sud- 
den death. 

The record of their tragedy would 
probably have remained buried for- 
ever if it had not been for Mrs. 
Corone’s dream. 

This strange story received wide 


publicity in western newspapers. 
—From Lemanda Ohlrich 
Oakland, California 


<= 


e e e One morning in the spring 
of 1912 John L. Greenlea of Carter, 
Oklahoma, walked to work with a 
friend named Manning. Both men 
were employed in a cotton gin. Nor- 
mally the two joked and laughed as 
they walked, but this morning Man- 
ning was worried. 

Prefacing his story by swearing that 
he did not believe dreams ever came 
true, he told of a dream that he had 
had the night before. He had seen his 
son, who worked on the night shift in 
the cotton gin, entangled in one of the 
huge belts which operated the ma- 
chinery. 

The boy was mangled almost be- 
yond recognition. 
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Manning had just finished his tale 
when the two men entered the fac- 
tory which resounded with hysterical 
voices. A dozen men were crowded 
around one of the machines. And in 
the center of the group lay a shattered 
thing that had once been a human 
being, Manning’s son—crushed to 


death in one of the giant belts. 
—From Ann Greenlea 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


< 


e « « Twice Mrs. Gwenllian Biggs 
of Roath, Wales, dreamed that she 
was walking around a yew tree in the 
town churchyard, sobbing and wring- 
ing her hands. After the second of 
these dreams, her son suggested that 
she “dream about something more 
pleasant.”” However, the same dream 
occurred ayain that night. 

At noon next day, Mrs. Biggs re- 
ceived word of her son’s death in an 
accident. When the minister of Roath 
Church came to make arrangements 
for the funeral, he explained: 

“The churchyard is becoming 
crowded, and we do not want to dis- 
turb any of the old graves. However, 
I am sure we can make room for your 
son’s body by digging out the yew tree.” 

—From Mrs. A. Campbell 
Winnipeg, Canada 


Readers are invited to contribute to ‘‘Your 
Other Life.” A payment of $5 will be 
made for each item accepted. Address “Your 
Other Life,’ Coronet Magazine, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Although they cannot be returned, all con- 
tributions will be given careful consideration. 
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Edward L. Bernays 


He has been called “U. S. Publicist 
No. 1.” A nephew . of Sigmund 
Freud, Bernays, himself, is a social 
psychologist with powerful knowl- 
edge of the Mass Mind. 

He has caused women to wear more 
velvet (Sidney Blumenthal—Velvets), 
buy more luggage, more silk (Cheney 
Silks), more hairnets (Venida Hair 
Net Company). He has increased the 
consumption of bacon (Beechnut 
Packing Co.), and bread (Ward Bak- 
ing Company), of tobacco (American 
Tobacco Co.), automobiles and soap 
(Procter and Gamble Co.). He has 
represented the King of Arabia, the 
governments of Lithuania and 
Rumania. 

In the days when, fresh out of Cor- 
nell University, Eddie Bernays was 
editing a modest medical sheet, he 
would have laughed at the idea that 
some day he would set the date for the 
national holiday of a country destined 
for an epic, though tragic, role in 
history. But that very thing happened 
in 1918, when Masaryk, later Presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia told Bernays 
(whom he was consulting) that he 
was considering declaring the inde- 
pendence of his country on a Mon- 
day. Bernays urged that Sunday 
offered far fewer competitive events. 

“That,” objected liberator Mas- 
aryk, “would be makiug history for 
the cables.” 

Bernays answered that the cables 
make history and thus it was that the 
Czech “4th of July” fell on Sunday. 
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Charles Michelson 


Depending on the political com- 
plexion of the commentators, Charles 
Michelson has been variously known 
as ““Charley, the Smearer”’ and as the 
Democratic National Committee’s 
brain trust. When Chairman John 
Raskob made the great political dis- 
covery that elections could not be won 
in the brief period between conven- 
tions and elections, he gave Michel- 
son—then head of the New York 
World's Washington Bureau—the post 
of publicity director. 

Michelson was born in Virginia 
City, Nevada; later on his first job, in 
Arizona, he accumulated some expert 
knowledge of rawhide mining and 
mules. That career was interrupted 
when he was lassoed and herded back 
to school. 

A year of Nevada scholarship quali- 
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fied the young man for a job on the 
Virginia City Chronicle, from which he 
graduated to a $7 a week position on 
the San Francisco Post. 

When youthful William Randolph 
Hearst took hold of the San Francisco 
Examiner, Michelson says, “I lied my- 
self (it was a matter of age) into a job 
on that parent of all the Hearst news- 
papers.” With Hearst’s shift to New 
York, Charley was among the staff 
members selected to show the East 
how to run publications. 

With what he terms “some lucid 
intervals,’’ Michelson continued in the 
newspaper business for half a lifetime 
—serving in every capacity from “Ad- 
vice to the Lovelorn” to managing 
editorship. In the “‘lucid intervals” 
he wrote moving picture scenarios 
and magazine articles. 











Harry A. Bruno 
Orphaned by the Lusitania sinking, 
young Harry A. Bruno enlisted in the 
Royal Flying Corps. After the war he 
lectured on flying, wrote a book, The 
Flying Yankee, and got a job on the old 
New York Globe. Later he became 
identified with pioneer flying boat ac- 
tivities, winning the Glidden Trophy 
in 1921, for the first flying boat trip 
around the Great Lakes. 

Having gained considerable expe- 
rience in public relations along the 
way, in 1923 he started H. A. Bruno 
& Associates, assets $5 and a rented 
typewriter. In 1926, Admiral Byrd 
retained the organization for his North 
Pole hop and Lindbergh lined up with 
the 3-year-old outfit. From then on 
the big names of aviation were Bruno’s 
clients. Soon corporations outside the 
sphere of flying were attracted and 
the list boasted such concerns as 
Packard Motor, National Biscuit, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and Texaco. 





Bruno, who has a keen, earnest face 
and ready smile, possesses an enor- 
mous capacity for work. His new book, 
Wings Over America, is just off the 
press with an introduction by Major 
Seversky. He was recently appointed 
public relations adviser to the New 
York War Savings Staff. 

An enthusiastic fisherman, Bruno 
founded the Aviation Anglers Club 
whose membership includes Jimmy 
Doolittle of Tokyo bombing fame, 
Seversky and other notables. 
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Paul Willard Garrett 


In 1939, General Motors did nearly 
half of the nation’s automobile busi- 
ness and more than a third of the 
world’s. Today the colossus, converted 
to war production, turns out upwards 
of 10 per cent of all war material 
fabricated from metal, holds over 1,000 
contracts for war goods, has more than 
170,000 employees producing them. 
Directing the public relations of this 
huge chunk of American industry is 
the job of red-headed Paul Willard 
Garrett, a man with a highly devel- 
oped social conscience who believes 
in “finding out what people like, doing 
more of it; finding out what people 
don’t like, doing less of it.” 

Garrett’s department runs on an 
annual budget of some $2,000,000. 
Advertising, reports and speaking 
trips are only a part of the imagina- 
tion-staggering Garrett program. His 
office not only publishes a $7000 per 
issue monthly house organ (GM 
Folks), but also supervises 36 other 
plant magazines, guides GM Clubs 
in 71 cities, produces monthly news- 
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reels of GM events, and distributes 
educational booklets. To him, also, 
belongs credit for setting the theme 
for GM’s $5,000,000 Futurama at 
the World’s Fair which, executed by 
Bel Geddes, was the hit of the show. 

Kansas-born, pioneer-ancestored, 
Paul Garrett was 39 when he joined 
the GM Corporation in 1931, as 
Director of Public Relations. He was 
elected Vice President in 1940. Pre- 
viously, he had been financial editor 
of the New York Evening Post and 
his column, “‘Business Today,” was 
widely read and syndicated. 
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Steve Hannagan 
Steve Hannagan is the Irishman from 
Indiana who introduced the bathing 
beauty to many a newspaper, and be- 
came a foremost consultant on public 
relations to the great industrialists of 
America. 

He started in the newspaper busi- 
ness at the age of 14, on the Lafayette 
(Ind.) Journal and Courier, was city edi- 
tor before he was 20 and was brought 
to New York by the Scripps-Howard 
newspaper chain. At 43, he still con- 
siders himself a small-town merchant 
and is proud that he has the small- 
town point of view. He says “big 
towns are made by small-town boys.” 

Hannagan started as a “‘boy press 
agent” for the Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway and built it up to the great- 
est sporting attraction in the world; he 
took Miami Beach when it was a sand 
dune and made it the nation’s busiest 
vacation city. Look what he did at 
Sun Valley. 

Sent out by Union Pacific’s chair- 
man of the board, W. A. Harriman, 
to examine the 3,300 acre slice of 
mountain-sheltered land, Steve—who 
is no hiker and will flag a cab sooner 
than cope with a city block—had to 
walk the last precipitous miles. 

**I couldn’t see,’’ Hannagan 
remembers, “why any living thing ex- 
cept a St. Bernard on a rescue expedi- 
tion should ever want to go there.” 

And then the sun wheeled up over 
the Sawtooth Mountains and the great 
Hannagan imagination went into 
action. It didn’t pause until Sun Valley 
——which he christened—with its mag- 
nificent hotels, its skating rinks, its 
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open-air, glass-walled, hot-spring fed 
pools was in dazzling fact a resort for 
“‘winter sports in a summer climate.” 

Generous with credit, genial, with 
a super-sense of 1numor, so sincere is 
this ruddy, blue-eyed gentleman’s 
liking for people that he is the con- 
fidant not only of leaders of industry, 
but of bell boys, telephone operators, 
taxi drivers and waiters. 
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William Henry Baldwin 


William Henry Baldwin, who looks 
faintly professorial and has a gentle 
New England background that in- 
cludes Harvard (Class of ’13), para- 
doxically has, as public relations 
counsel, dealt with some of the most 
militant situations of our time. 

He currently represents the 
National Association of Broadcasters 
in connection with the musicians’ un- 
ion edict that members were not to 
make records for unlimited use. But 
it is for his work on the McKesson & 
Robbins drug firm reorganization 
(completed in 1941) that Baldwin is 
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widely famous. In accepting 
that job he met one of the most 

dramatic challenges of the day. 
After considerable fund-tampering, 
McKesson & Robbins’ president, 
Coster, committed suicide and was 
then learned to have a criminal record. 
Newspapers and networks bombarded 
the public with the scandal; the busi- 
ness world accepted as a foregone con- 
clusion the complete disintegration of 
a huge and once respectable national 
enterprise. With the picture at its 
blackest, Baldwin was retained as 
public relations counsel. Now, com- 
pletely restored to its high place, re- 
organized and thriving, McKesson & 
Robbins continues to retain the firm 
of Baldwin and Mermey. 

He is the grandson of Samuel 
Bowles, Civil War time editor and 
publisher of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican. 

An ensign during World War I, 
Baldwin subsequently had experience 
in retailing (Macy’s), metallurgy, 
pharmaceuticals, tariff schedules, 
newspapers, magazines and radio, etc. 

He lives in Connecticut with his 
wife and three sons, finding time, 
somehow, to serve on a school board. 
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by AtBert A. Ostrow 


IMIC WARS are raging hotly to- 
day, in homes all over - the 
country. From coast to coast, parlor 
strategists and tablecloth tacticians 
are battling it out with paper and 
pencil, with cards and dice, with spin- 
ners and wooden symbols—the arma- 
ment of parlor warfare. 

The makers of games have geared 
up for an all-out effort. 

At first, manufacturers of games 
(there are over a hundred of them 
doing a total business of some 
$15,000,000 yearly) were a little un- 
certain about how the public would 
react to war games. Not for long, 
though. Today they are cashing in on 
our growing preoccupation with mat- 
ters of conflict and high strategy— 
cashing in to the tune of one of their 
best years in many a moon. 

As a matter of fact, few of the basic 
ideas back of the new war games now 


flooding the market are very original. 
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Tacties for Table Tops 





Armehair generals and parlor strategists 
are battling it out on table tops, as 
qame manufacturers follow the headlines 


Practically all of them are based on 
old established game principles—par- 
chesi, chess, monopoly, checkers and 
the rest of the old guard. Nor are they 
meant to last for any great length of 
time. 

For today’s game manufacturers 
are opportunists. Shrewdly they tie in 
their games with the latest develop- 
ments of the war—with the effect of 
creating a succession of best-sellers, as 
war conditions change. Yesterday’s 
game may have been based on the 
amphibian warfare of the type fought 
at Bataan or the Solomons. Tomor- 
row’s game may follow the great land 
battles on the continent. Always the 
game manufacturers keep a weather 
eye on the headlines. 

They are proud of their work, too— 
proud of the fact that the products of 
their workshops are educational as 
well as entertaining. They believe that 
the playing of war games helps de- 
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velop a familiarity with weapons and 
their relative importance. They even 
suggest that strategy and tactics 
learned at the game table might con- 
ceivably be applied under actual 
battle conditions. 

If that is true, though, some of our 
finest military minds will never gain 
rightful recognition. For business men, 
aged factory workers and housewives 
are frequently masters at this art of 
cardboard blitz—as apt to be, in fact, 
as young men highly eligible for 
actual service. 

A master at chess in Brooklyn, they 
say, became so fascinated with war 
games that he carted a batch of them 
home to try on his family. One of his 
cronies at the chess club, wondering 
about his continued absence, decided 
to call and find out what was going 
on. The chess master answered the 
phone, relief in his voice. 

“Thank God you called,” he said. 
““My infant son just sank my aircraft 
carrier; my eight-year-old daughter 
has cornered my destroyer, and my 
wife’s giving my battleship hell. How 
about getting me out of here for a nice 
quiet game of chess?” 

A few of the new war games which 
do not necessarily require equipment 
to play are described in these pages. 


Battleship 

One of the most intriguing of the 
“new” games requires no more in the 
way of equipment than pencil and 
paper (though it is available in ready- 
made form, too). It is called BATTLE- 
sHip and is known in other variations 
as SALVO and SUNK. 
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Setting Up the Game: 

There are two players, and each is 
equipped with pencil, eraser and a 
sheet of paper ruled into squares. 
Graph-paper is best as the lines will 
stand erasures, but paper ruled by 
hand will do. A combat area, 26 boxes 
square, is marked out by each player 
on his own paper, as in the accom- 
panying illustration. 

Forces: 

Each admiral is allotted an aircraft 
carrier, battleship, cruiser, destroyer, 
submarine, torpedo boat and five 
mines. He may dispose these in any 
way he chooses, marking them down 
in pencil according to this plan: an 
aircraft carrier occupies six squares 
(3 by 2); a battleship, four squares 
(2 by 2); a cruiser, three squares (3 by 
1); and a destroyer, two squares (2 by 
1). They may be placed in a vertical 
or horizontal direction. The sub- 
marine and torpedo boat occupy one 
square apiece, as does a mine. 
Fire-power and Range: 

A unit may fire as many guns as it 
covers squares (aircraft carrier, six; 
battleship, four; etc.) It may fire into 
the squares it occupies or into those 
immediately surrounding it. The ra- 
dius of fire of the aircraft carrier, how- 
ever, extends #wo squares around it. 
All of a unit’s guns need not be fired 
at once. For instance, an aircraft 
carrier may fire only three of its com- 
plement of six guns, a strategy which 
may deceive the opposing admiral 
into believing a cruiser is in action. 
Maneuver: 

All ships have mobility. An aircraft 
carrier may move across two squares; 
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a battleship across four; a cruiser, six; 
destroyer, seven; submarine, eight; 
and torpedo boat, nine. Moves may 
be made in any direction—horizon- 
tally, vertically or diagonally. A unit 
cannot change its position from hori- 
zontal to vertical, or vice versa. A 
move is accomplished by erasing the 
outline of the ship and marking it in 
its new position. 

Play: 

The toss of a coin or some other 
method determines who is to begin 
firing. After that, turns alternate. The 
admiral whose turn it is to fire calls 
his shots in the following manner (for 
example): “I fire into C-5, C-6, and 
D-5.” The opponent announces the 
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results, saying perhaps: “Miss in C-5, 
miss in C-6, hit in D-5.” If the hit is 
made on a one-square unit, it must be 
declared sunk and is lost for further 
action. Thus: “‘You’ve sunk my sub- 
marine (or torpedo boat) in D-5.” 
But if the hit is registered on a mul- 
tiple-square ship, it is not sunk; its 
fire-power is reduced one gun. Addi- 
tional hits made on a square already 
put out of action do not affect the rest 
of the ship. Every separate square 
must be hit before the unit can be 
considered lost. Then it must be an- 
nounced as sunk, and takes no further 
part in the play. 

Objective: 

To sink the opposing fleet by regis- 
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A starting set-up for Battleship 
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tering hits on all the squares (guns) of 
its units. First to do so wins. 
Fire or Move: 

A player may move a ship or fire, 
but can’t do both in one turn. In 
making a move, he must identify the 
ship he is moving and the compass 
direction it is taking. Thus: “I am 
moving my cruiser northeast (or 
southwest, or east, etc.).” 

Symbols: 

A set of symbols is necessary to in- 
dicate hits and misses against opponent 
and by opponent. (See illustration for 
suggestions). 

Mines: 

They are not considered units of the 
fleet. Once planted, they cannot be 
moved. A player may set off a mine 
instead of moving a ship or firing. He 
must say: “I explode a mine in square 
so-and-so.”’ If any part of an enemy 
ship is over the mine, its admiral loses 
the entire unit. A player cannot ex- 
plode his own mine by firing into its 
square. However, if a hit is registered 
on an opponent’s mine, it is con- 
sidered exploded and the fact must be 
announced. It may be that the admiral 
firing the shot has a ship over the 
square in which opponent’s mine has 
been exploded. In that event, he has 
accidentally sunk his own ship and 
must remove it from play. 
Suggestions for Play: 

A careful study of the pattern of 
opponent’s shots after the first few 
rounds should give a clue to the loca- 
tion of enemy units. Try to concen- 
trate on the larger units and knock 
them out as soon as possible. The air- 
craft carrier, once spotted, should be 
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cold meat because of its restricted 
mobility. Group units to get the 
greatest fire-power in every direction. 
But be careful not to concentrate 
them in such a way that they can be 
raked by cross-fire. 


Ranks 

This is a purely parlor game, re- 
quiring no props of any kind, Any 
number of players may participate; 
each is a four-star general at the start. 

One player (chosen arbitrarily) 
begins the game by calling a word 
which must have some military mean- 
ing, ¢.g., cannon. The next player must 
call a word bearing a definite relation- 
ship to the first one, such as shell, 
which is fired from a cannon. And so 
on, with each player in turn calling 
out a word which ties up with the 
preceding one. No obscure or far- 
fetched relationships are allowed and 
only nouns and noun-adjectives may 
be used. Thus shell may be followed 
by [an! explosive, but not exploding. 

A player who cannot find an ac- 
ceptable word is demoted one grade 
in rank and his turn passes to the next 
player, who must come up with a 
word or also face demotion..It is pos- 
sible for a player to hit upon a word 
that will demote every one of his 
opponents one grade. However, he 
may be challenged, and if he fails to 
come up with a proper word himself 
he Joses two grades in rank. If the turn 
comes back to him without anyone 
having answered successfully, he calls 
a new word not necessarily related to 
the previous one. 

An unsuccessful challenge costs the 
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challenger two grades. When a player 
is demoted he announces: “I am now 
demoted from (rank) to (rank). If 
he states his new rank improperly he 
is demoted another one but can be 
broken no further in that turn. De- 
motion below private eliminates the 
player from the game, which con- 
tinues until all are demoted but one. 


Bataan 


This manufactured game has at- 
tracted the largest part of its following 
from among chess and checker ad- 
dicts. Wooden counters resembling 
chess pawns are used in play, 50 yel- 
low men for the attackers and three 
larger blue ones for the defenders. 

Two play at the game, one taking 
the offensive and the other the de- 
fensive. Attacking men are set on each 
of the 50 circles in the Field; defend- 
ing men cover the three starred spots 
in the Defense Area. (See illustration.) 
To win, the attacking force must oc- 
cupy each of the spots in the Defense 
Area (17 altogether) with one of its 
men. If it fails to do so, the defending 
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side is declared winner. 

Attackers may move from circle to 
circle, straight ahead or along a di- 
agonal, but never backwards, and 
sideways only along the double lines. 
Defenders may move in any direction, 
along any line, and may capture an 
opposing piece by jumping it as in 
checkers if there is an empty spot 
immediately beyond. Attacking pieces 
cannot jump, defending pieces must 
jump whenever possible or be re- 
moved from the board. Jumps may 
be made in series, changing course 
at the player’s discretion. 

The game continues until all 17 
defense positions are captured, or 
enough attackers are destroyed to 
make this impossible. The only cir- 
comstance under which there can be 
a tie is when the defenders are left 
without a move, but the attackers 
have not managed to occupy all the 
defense positions. 

The attacking side makes the first 
move and thereafter moves alternate; 
a series of jumps is considered one 
move. Until a regular board and men 
is obtained it is possible to play with 
improvised equipment. The playing 
areas can be set up on graph or ruled 
paper with beans, buttons, or small 
coins as men, 


Defense 

Another of the move and jump type 
of game, with some moves resembling 
those in chess, this is somewhat more 
complicated than Bataan. More than 
two may play at the game. 

The combat area resembles a check- 
erboard with seacoasts at either end. 
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Pieces represent battleships, cruisers, 
and subs, each having a typical move- 
ment of its own. The object is to work 
across the board and reach a certain 
base on the opposite coast with a re- 
quired number of ships, regardless of 
how many are lost in the process. 
There are two boards each in a sepa- 
rate game—one representing the At- 
lantic and its coasts, and the other the 
Pacific and its coasts. 


Dog Fight 

In this game of mock air combat, 
the playing board is vertical to bring in 
the dimension of altitude. There are 
slots for the movement of fighter and 
bombing planes, and anti-aircraft 
guns at the bottom. Each piece is en- 
dowed with fixed fire-power and 
range. Planes may climb, move on a 
level, dive, glide and reverse. A spin- 
ner determines moves and allows for 
options on whether to fire, bomb, or 
move. The object, of course, is to 
destroy the enemy’s planes, and two 


or more players may participate in 
the dog-fight. 


Games seem to fascinate Albert A. Ostrow. 
In addition to his interest in war games, 
he once invented a three-handed bridge 
game for Esquire and has also originated 
a two-handed bridge game. Ostrow began 
to write at the University of Texas, where 
he edited the college paper. Now he heads 
the radio department of a literary agency. 


—Some Game Suggestions: 
BATAAN 


Milton Bradley Company $7.00 
Springfield, Mass. 

DEFENSE 
Van Wagenen & Company $2.00 
Syracuse, New York 

Go 


Richard Howell Exhibits, Inc. $5.00 
773 First Avenue, New York 


CONFLICT 
Parker Brothers, Inc. $2.00 
Salem, Mass. 


EMPIRES 
Selchow & Righter Company $2.00 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


DOG FIGHT 
Parker Brothers, Inc. $2.00 
Salem, Mass. 


The Wrong Prescription 


|, epee (1763-1844), 
who from a simple private 
in the revolutionary armies of 
France rose to be King of Swe- 
den, became violently ill shortly 
after his arrival in Stockholm. 
The doctors who surrounded 
his bed all agreed that there 
was only one way to save his 
life: to bleed him at once. Ber- 
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nadotte, however, stubbornly 
and repeatedly refused to give 
permission for the incision to 
be made, and in a few minutes 
lost consciousness. The doctors, 
taking advantage of his condi- 
tion, quickly bared his arm, on 
which they found tattooed: 
“Death to All Kings!” 

—L. C. Triany 










Ideas are the only item these brothers don’t 


budyet. For, say they, pointing to their successes, 
the more brains you have, the less money you need 





Goldivyns on a Shoestring 


by Invinc WALLACE 


n 1940, Morrie and Frank Kozin- 
sky, sons of an amiable fruit mer- 
chant, were the slot-machine kings 
of Los Angeles. They owned 19,000 
slot machines and a scattering of 
exotic pin-ball gadgets which clicked 
and clanked for them to the tune of 
$450,000. Also, they owned a horse 
which ran fifth in the Santa Anita 
Handicap. 

All in all, life had been good to 
Morrie and Frank. Well might they 
have rested on their laurels. 

But they didn’t. 

For today, a mere two years later, 
they are Maurice and Franklin King, 
President and Vice-president—not to 
mention Producer and Associate Pro- 
ducer (and, when help is short, Pub- 
licity Director and Assistant)—of a 
miracle called K-B Productions. 

Behind them, already, are four 
full-length motion pictures, one show- 
ing a profit five times its original in- 
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vestment and all showing at least 100 
per cent profit. Surrounding them 
are fat scrapbooks bursting with criti- 
cal raves: huzzahs from the New York 
Times, bells from Jimmy Fidler. Near- 
by, stacked high, are copies of Life, 
which selected their latest opus as 
Picture-of-the-Week. 

This overnight success of the 
Brothers Kozinsky is not entirely ar- 
tistic. In a large part, it is mathe- 
matical. 

It took Darryl F. Zanuck of 
Twentieth Century-Fox 113 days and 
$2,000,000 to make Son of Fury with 
Tyrone Power. Morrie and Frank 
Kozinsky of K-B Productions needed 
only 7% days and $24,000 to make 
Klondike Fury with Edmund Lowe. 
Josef Von Sternberg of United Artists 
kept a half dozen cameras busy con- 
suming 500,000 feet of celluloid (he 
needed only 9,000 feet) in the making 
of Shanghai Gesture. Morrie and Frank 
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Kozinsky’s one camera (rented) con- 
sumed 21,400 feet in the making of 
Rubber Racketeers. 

In both cases, the Kozinsky 
Brothers got better reviews than 
Zanuck or Von Sternberg. In. both 
cases, they made a higher percentage 
of profit. 

Thus, the Kozinsky Brothers are 
fast becoming legend—not because 
they vaulted from workaday slot- 
machines to glamorous cinema in 
two years (a pretty neat trick in 
itself), but because they are the first 
combine in three decades of Holly- 
wood history successfully to roll out 
grown-up, full-length, money-making 
pictures at a next to nothing cost! 

Today, squatting amid their press 
notices, and with two new films in 
full production, the Kozinskys have 
modestly accepted nomination as the 
Caliphs of Poverty Row. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, 
Poverty Row is the nickname of that 
section in Hollywood where would-be 
movie producers try unsuccessfully to 
produce successful movies on noth- 
ing. The fame of Poverty Row is 
based on the speed with which its 





Irving Wallace sold his first story at the 
age of 13. Since then, he’s pounded his 
typewriter unmercifully but lucratively— 
turning out over 500 magazine articles and 
short stories. He specializes in politics and 
personalities, having interviewed (among 
others), Bob Hope, ex-King Carol of 
Rumania, Matsuoka (right after he signed 
the Axis pact), Huey Long and One-Eye 
Connolly. For the past seven years, Wallace 
has lived in Hollywood, which is where 
he became interested in the brothers Kozin- 
sky—not that that was hard to do. 
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films are produced and on the lack 
of folding money in the vicinity. 

A typical joke about Poverty Row 
reflects its problems: 

“It is reported that in Poverty 
Row they use frozen milk for ice 
and cornflakes for snow when they 
shoot a winter scene. Why? Well, 
when the scene melts, the extras 
have breakfast!” 


“It’s this way,” the Kozinskys will 
tell you. We plan pictures carefully, 
four weeks in advance. When we go 
on the set, everything is ready. Then 
we work like hell, 11 hours a day for 
six days. We have 30 people on our 
crew, plus actors. Everyone coop- 
erates. Everyone hustles. When a 
change is necessary, we don’t have 
to struggle through red tape and 15 
stooges and relatives. We make the 
change on the set and go ahead. 

“There is no waste of film, which 
makes both us and the government 
happy. On the average, we shoot 
21,000 feet in six days and in the 
final print use 7,000 feet. The most 
economical major studios in town, 
Columbia and Universal, would re- 
quire at least 75,000 feet. 

“We don’t waste money building 
sets that aren’t necessary. For This 
Above All, Twentieth spent $26,000 
building a women’s army camp. We’d 
save that by searching around South- 
ern California for such a camp and 
using it for a day. 

“Finally, we eliminate unnecessary 
overhead. This is important. All the 
big studios are loaded down with 
waste. They hire a pretty actress. 
Keep her around a year, pay her 
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$3,600, don’t use her even once. 
Then suddenly, they have to account 
for her salary. They throw her into 
any picture, add the $3,600 to that 
picture’s budget, and the expenses 
mount. We don’t keep actors and 
writers around wasting time and 
money. When we need them, we hire 
them. It’s that simple!”’ 

The budget for a tightly handled 
K-B Production runs something like 
this: 
ee ys ee 
DIRECTOR 
CAST , 

WARDROBE 
SETS 
FILM 


CAMERA 
SOUND TRUCK 


900 
2,000 
9,000 
1,100 
2,300 
1,600 
1,200 
1,900 


TOTAL . $20,000 


And that’s all! 

Of course, this budget can only be 
fully appreciated when one considers 
that where the Kozinskys spend $900 
on a complete story and scenario, 
MGM spends $800 merely to give 
Garbo two rumba lessons. And, where 
the Kozinskys spend $2,300 for ail 
their interior sets, 20th Century 
spends $40,000 to build one English 
waterfront for Tyrone Power. 


Acrua.ty there are three gents be- 
hind K-B Production’s economical 
blitzkrieg on Hollywood. The princi- 
pal movie-makers are Morrie (now 
Maurice), who is 32 years old, short, 
dark, anxious, an ex-amateur boxer, 
and Frankie (now Franklin), who is 
29, gloomy, blobby, a miniature 
Laughton. The third Kozinsky is in 
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the East. His name is Howard and 
he is 24 years old. 

The Brothers rent three offices and 
shooting space, at Talisman Studio, 
where Monogram is also housed. 
Talisman is a large super-warehouse 
that rents space to anyone with an 
idea. In their offices, with only a 
secretary to protect them, the Kozin- 
skys hold hourly court, receiving ex- 
directors, might-be writers and pos- 
sible glamour girls. 

Every few months, a completed 
picture comes out of the Talisman 
factory, with K-B Productions and a 
plug for war bonds titled on it. Soon 
afterward, through Monogram re- 
lease, this product is being displayed 
in 7,000 of America’s 19,000 motion 
picture theatres. 

It began a few years ago, with a 
real life montage involving the 19,000 
slot machines, the race horse and Cecil 
B. DeMille. At that time, the Brothers 
were the Consolidated Novelty Com- 
pany, with 150 employees. 

At that time, too, Jimmy Roosevelt, 
the President’s son, joined the Mills 
Novelty Company, which began turn- 
ing out nickel movies along with juke 
box music. Properly inspired, the 
Kozinskys decided to go into the 
same business. But they didn’t know 
how to acquire these miniature three- 
minute movies. At the race track, 
one afternoon, they questioned At- 
torney Neil McCarthy, who handled 
many movie personalities. He told 
them he knew just the man to pro- 
duce their juke box films. That man 
turned out to be Cecil B. DeMille. 

Eventually, the Kozinskys and De- 
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Mille became partners and gave birth 
to Hollywood Quality Pictures, Inc. 
They made eight slot machine movies. 

A short time later, for the benefit 
of customers, a dozen manufacturers 
of slot machine movies decided to 
have a contest. They also decided 
that, to prevent 


miniature pictures with DeMille. And 
at Hollywood Park race track, where 
they sat regularly between Louis B. 
Mayer and Frank Capra, they had 
spouted off about their new business. 
So they had a brotherly conference. 
One said to the other, “We've got 

our pride. We’ve 





bedlam, the ma- 
chines would be 
demonstrated 
without sound, But 
on the eve of the 
contest, the Kozin- 
skys out-smarted 
all competition. 
They channeled 
their sound 
through special 
earphones, and 





The Most Beloved Christmas 
Story in the English 
Language... 


Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol 


Watch for it Next Month! 


got bank accounts. 
All right, we can’t 
lose more than 15 
or 20 thousand dol- 
lars. Let’s make a 
movie and get it 
over with!” 

After they were 
settled at Talis- 
man, they wanted 
to hire big name 
actors. It was like 








then hired a pretty 

girl with a healthy bosom and a low- 
cut dress to bring the earphones to 
judges who wished to listen and to put 
her arms about the judges and hold 
the phones to their ears. For their 
superior machine, the Brothers were 
awarded first. prize, an engraved cup 
handed to them by Horace Heidt. 

Recalling that moment, Morrie ex- 
claims: “Gosh, .the Mills Novelty 
Company was crazy mad because 
they hadn’t thought of earphones and 
a pretty girl!”’ 

The partnership with DeMille, de- 
spite this early success, was soon dis- 
solved. According to Morrie: “De- 
Mille was good. He made big epics— 
but he wasn’t right for us.” 

That, incidentally, was what put 
them into real movies. They had told 
all their friends they were making 
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crashing Mecca. 

“I called all the big agents. The 
so-and-so’s wouldn’t even talk to me,” 
Morrie says. “Some democracy in 
Hollywood! Finally, by paying out 
three times as much, we got the 
actors we wanted—and then had to 
economize later to make up for it.” 

Even later, as their pictures proved 
solid successes, the Brothers faced the 
same problem. But their method for 
selecting personnel is a thing of 
poetry and a joy forever. 

Once, Morrie was explaining to an 
agent a certain type of character 
actor he needed for a forthcoming 
role. The agent suddenly dashed out 
of the office and returned a minute 
later with someone who proved the 
exact type. Morrie hired him on the 
spot only to learn later that the actor, 
George Breakstone, was just moving 
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into an office across the hall to pro- 
duce for Monogram! 

In search of an ingenue, Morrie 
received Joan Woodbury, who wasn’t 
getting breaks from the big studios. 
When she came in, there was only 
one chair in the office. Morrie was 
sitting in it. He told her to wait 
while he went out to get another 
chair. She said, “T’ll sit on the floor.” 

That was enough for Morrie. He 
hired her within two minutes! 

Ideas come and go easily with the 
Kozinskys. In the past year they 
planned to film (a) the life of Joe 
DiMaggio as played by himself, (b) 
the story of the late Howard 
Jones, football coach at the 
University of Southern 
California, (c) the career of 
their favorite horse, Blue 
Suit, (d) the drama of the 
French Foreign Legion to- 
day, (e) the proposal that 
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America’s hoboes cooperate with the 
FBI to halt railroad sabotage. 

All of these ideas, except the last, 
have already been discarded. But the 
Kozinskys never stop. Recently, they 
registered the title, “Sevastopol,” and 
buzzed to each other about doing a 
movie accenting the fight of the 
Russian women for the naval base on 
the Black Sea. The Brothers even 
want to send a cameraman to Russia 
to get background shots in unoccupied 
territory. 


Day By Day, their ideas become 
bigger and bigger. Eventually, if 
their success continues, they 
may become just another 
super-colossal producer of 
motion pictures. But so far, 
their budgets remain. And 
they insist it doesn’t take 
much money to make a 
movie—only brains. 


Betting on the Cuff 


wn Great Brrirarin, where there is a 36-week football season, football 


4 


. pools are rated as a leading industry. These pools manage to avoid 


prosecution as gambling agencies by collecting bets only after the games 


have been played. 


At the peak of the season about 5,500,000 men and women make up- 
wards of 10 million pool bets. The average wager is a little under 50 
cents—placed via newspaper ads. Bettors simply clip out the coupon, 
fill in their guesses and mail them to the promoter’s office. One leading 
promoter employs 2,000 part time clerks to check coupons. 

Winners are paid off promptly—despite the fact that they have not 
yet mailed any money to the promoter. And losers, in turn, are expected 
to send money orders to cover their badly guessed bets. They all do, too. 

Otherwise they can’t participate in the next week’s pool! 


—Murray TEicu BLoom 
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WwW HE CAME off the ship at 


midnight on the Embarcadero, 
he told himself that now he would go 
East. Each time he arrived back in 
San Francisco a small, half-hearted 
voice told him he should go home 
again, but he never listened to it. 
He lit a cigarette and stood at the 
end of the pier, blowing smoke into 
darkness and looking out at the Gold- 
en Gate flooded with night. Beyond, 
inland and away, lay New York. He 
had left it 12 years ago and had 
never wanted to go back. It was 
squalid and narrow in his imagina- 
tion, a place where there was no room 
and people jostled each other. 
Those 12 years he had spent on 
ships — Singapore, Java, China, 
Japan, the Panama Canal, South 
America and back again to San 
Francisco. Sometimes, when he re- 
turned, there would be a letter wait- 
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ing from his brother, telling him to 
come home, if only for a visit. But 
in the last year theletters had stopped, 
and their absence made him more 
than ever aware of his solitude. He 
wanted to see his brother now, and 
his brother’s boy. The boy was named 
after him. 

The last letter had spoken of the 
child, had begged him to come see it. 
He had thought of this in recent 
months when he addressed his loneli- 
ness on the moonlit deck. In his dark 
turnings and ¢wisting on the cot of a 
cheap hotel in Singapore, his head 
whirling with liquor, the thought of 
the child had come sharply to him 
one night, and he had felt suddenly 
a desperate fear of their meeting 
years hence as strangers, an old man 
and a youth. It was then he had 
made up his mind to go back. 

He snapped the cigarette over the 
end of the pier and walked off swiftly 
through the darkened streets, cover- 
ing the climb into the city with huge, 
ground-gobbling strides. It was two 
o’clock when he reached the bus 
station. There was a transcontinental 
bus leaving at six. He had two 
hundred dollars in his oilskin wallet. 
He bought a ticket and left. 

It was done now, and he had 
four hours to wait. He could do 
nothing or he could get drunk. 

He got drunk. He went into a 
little bar, the kind San Francisco 
hides in corners, and drank quietly 
and steadily. The bartender turned 
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on the radio and they heard dance 
music from Los Angeles. An announc- 
er broke in with the early morning 
news and said that discussions with 
Japan had provided slight basis of 
peace. But Washington hoped .: . 

When his eyes discovered the clock 
it was almost half-past five. He paid 
up and went out, and the cold air 
revived him. The bus was waiting at 
the terminal and he climbed in. Then 
he fell asleep, his head resting on 
his shoulder and against the window 
as they slid through the streets at 
dawn, past the city. 


He AWOKE toward noon, with the 
sun beating down on his head and 
his neck stiff. The bus was rolling 
through a fruit-laden valley, its thick 
tires licking the hot concrete of the 
highway with quiet, staccato rhythm; 
When he sat up and cleared his 
sleep-blurred vision, he saw there 
were only a few passengers. In front 
of him, her head half-turned as she 
drowsed, was a blonde girl. The sun 
cut across her face, leaving half in 
the shadow of the seat. He sat watch- 
ing the girl sleeping and thought of 
breakfast. j 

When the bus halted he got out 
behind the blonde girl and watched 
her go into the restaurant. She had 
a supple, undulating walk. He fol- 
lowed her in and sat down on a 
stool at the counter. The counters 
man and two cooks, one a Japanese, 
were grouped around a radio in the 
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corner. They moved away as the bus 
passengers entered. The counterman 
snapped the radio off, shook his head 
and looked at the little Japanese, who 
smiled weakly and went through the 
swinging door into the kitchen. 

The girl came back from the wash- 
room and sat on the stool beside him. 
His heart-beat quickened as she slid 
gracefully into the seat. He glanced 
sideways at her as she gave her order. 
Her voice was smooth and low and 
he liked the sound of it. His glance 
took in her even profile, full lips, the 
fine, long slope of her throat. Her hair 
hung loose over the front of her brow 
with a natural, precise carelessness. 

The coffee felt rich and warm. 
When he finished he walked out into 
the sun and stretched. She came out 
a moment later, blinking at the glare, 
and their eyes met. He fumbled in 
his pocket. 

“Cigarette?” He held out the pack. 

She paused, and then accepted, 
her momentary hesitation telling him 
she had realized her acceptance would 
be a prelude to conversation. 

*I guess we’ve both been sleep- 
ing,”’ he said. 

She laughed, but he sensed it was 
not in response to, but at him. 

“You weren’t so sober this morn- 
ing,” she said. “In fact, you were 
quite drunk.” 

He returned her laugh sheepishly, 
taken aback by her abrupt frank- 
ness, at the same time liking it. 

“Yes,” he said. “I guess I was.” 

He told her how he had come off 
his ship at midnight and decided to 
do at last what he had set aside so 
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many times before and, after he had 
bought his ticket, how there was 
nothing left to do and he had felt 
the need of a drink. She watched him 
closely as he talked, her mouth flick- 
ering a smile. 

“It’s been 12 years,” he finished, 
“and it’s a year since I’ve heard from 
my brother.” He stopped, surprised 
at the sound his own voice had made. 
He hadn’t said so much to anyone 
for so long a time. 

*“You’ve been alone a lot, haven’t 
you?” she asked, but it sounded more 
like a statement than a question. 

“Yes,” he said. “Yes, I have, but 
I don’t mind now. I’m used to it.” 

He sat in the seat beside her that 
afternoon as the bus raced through 
heavy orchards and struck for the 
desert beyond. They talked constant- 
ly, and he told her of the trips he 
had taken and the work he had done. 
His tongue was loosened and he 
stripped his loneliness before her in un- 
embarrassed loquacity. Sometimes he 
raised his voice so that the others 
in the bus, steeped in dreary silence, 
looked at him with mixed anger and 
envy. But she only smiled and lis- 
tened quietly. 

Her name was Jean. She told him 
she lived in Illinois and was going home 
after two years in Hollywood. She 
had been working in San Francisco, 
saving money. She had no plans, no 
hopes, but she wasn’t sorry to be 
leaving. Her dream was done. She 
wanted simple things . . . peace. 

“TI want to loaf,” she said. “I 
want to wake up in the morning and 
lie in bed and say to myself that I 
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can lie there as long as I like. I want 
to know that I don’t have to get up 
and gulp my breakfast at a drug- 
store and rush off to a studio to wait 
in line with a hundred other girls, 
grimacing at a casting director, beg- 
ging for work. Maybe after a while 
Pll go to Chicago. There’s an old 
job I can have back.” 

She spoke with quiet conviction, 
with no effort to hide her disillusion. 
When she finished she turned and 
smiled. 

“You see,” she said, “you’ve had 
too few people around you and I’ve 
had too many, but perhaps it’s the 
same. We’ve both been alone.” 

They had dinner together at a 
table in a restaurant where they 
stopped for an hour at dusk. He could 
not remember when he had ever felt 
so content. 

“I'd like to go to school again,” 
he said. “I’m only 36, but P’ve had 
enough of the sea. It’s kept me from 
living.” 

They talked of what he might do, 
as if the whole great project had 
been born and had to be decided then 
and there. She called him Jim, and 
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said she thought he ought to study 
engineering. 

The bus slid through the last 
moments of day as the sun sank be- 
hind them over the valley rim. They 
sat side by side, feeling the intimacy 
of the evening. They saw the moon 
rise and watched it climb over the 
flat expanse until it cut a dull swath 
of light in the desert sands. She fell 
asleep on his shoulder as he sat and 
marveled to himself at the fantasy of 
life, feeling the soft weight of her 
head, the licking rhythm of the wheels 
beneath, laughing at yesterday... 


THEN DAWN slipped out of the earth 
infront, and one by one the passengers 
awoke. The driver slowed down and 
swung the bus into a roadside station. 

“Forty minutes for breakfast,” he 
said. 

Jim Straight shook the girl beside 
him. Her eyes opened and she lifted 
her head. Except for her mussed hair, 
she looked as fresh as the night be- 
fore. She stretched, throwing back 
her arms, touching him lightly. His 
heart leaped at the unconscious 
familiarity. She gave a little laugh. 








“Hello,” she said. “I remember 
you. You’re the man who gave me a 
cigarette.” 

They got out and had steaming hot 
coffee. Then they walked back into 
the sun. 

“This is where I came in,” she 
said. “Can I have another one?” 

He was happy; he felt young and 
strong; songs rang in his head; am- 
bition filled his heart and something 
more. It had never been there. He 
was afraid to talk, afraid of losing it. 

“Sure,”’ he said, ‘“‘as many as you 
want,” and he extended the pack. 

They heard of it at noon from a 
voice quivering in static over a radio 
in a gas station. Later Jim Straight 
remembered the face of the middle- 
aged man who went to the restroom 
and then ran back to the door of the 
bus. His voice shook with the telling 
of his piece of news. 

“The Japs have bombed Hawaii! 
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We’re at war!” he shouted. 

The man’s announcement ripped 
through the atmosphere and jolted 
the other passengers from their seats. 
They poured from the bus and rushed 
over each other, stumbling to reach 
the radio inside. 

Jim Straight gripped the arm of 
the girl beside him and she put her 
hand over his. They drew closer, 
clutching each other, holding their 
breath. 

The driver finally broke in. “Folks, 
we've got to be going,” he said. 
Huskily, not quite ready to believe 
the words that caught in his throat, 
murmuring half to himself, he added, 
“war or no war.” 

The girl looked at Jim Straight as 
he drew his hand away. She reached 
and held it back. 

“What are you going to do now?” 
she asked. Her eyes searched his, 
driving deep, so that for a moment 
he couldn’t say any hing. 

“T don’t know,” he answered. “I 
don’t know. . . .” He had to look 
away. “It’s funny,” he said, “‘to wait 
12 years—for this.” 

As he sat beside the girl, a 
strange urgency took hold of Jim 
Straight. The bus trip, meeting her 
and talking to her, had been some- 
thing apart and separate from the 
rest of him—she could not know 
how far apart. From it he had re- 
ceived an intimation, freighted with 
a rare kind of hope and sudden- 
surging joy, something to be dealt 
with gradually in the secret corners 
of his mind. 

**Jean,” he said, “I wish we hadn’t 
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heard that radio.” 

There was more to say, but he 
stopped and waited. She was silent 
a moment, and he was glad she sensed 
so quickly his larger meaning. 

“Yes,” she said, “Ive felt it too, 
this afternoon. It would have been 
better not to, but it would have 
come anyway, later.” 

He nodded his head and, staring 
ahead, spoke softly. 

“Meeting you has been the best 
thing that’s happened to me in a 
long time,” he said. “I’ve wanted to 
tell you that. After we stopped I 
wanted to tell you more than before, 
but to say that to a girl you just met 
a day ago, I guess, sounds pretty 
silly.” 

She put her arm through his. “‘No, 
Jim,” she said, “it’s not silly, when 
you say it like that. It always did 
sound silly in Hollywood — and 
wrong. And it’s not really just a day, 
is it? It’s something we’ve both missed 
and waited for.”’ She laughed lightly. 
“And I did sleep beside you, even 
if only in a chair, didn’t I?” 

He laughed too. “Yes,” he said, 
‘you did, and you slept very soundly, 
for sleeping in a bus.” 

“Ever since I was a little girl,” 
she said, “I’ve slept soundly. It must 
be the things I don’t eat.” And now 
they laughed together, so that the 
two women in front turned and smiled. 

They made another stop in mid- 
afternoon, and from the same sort of 
radio, on a table littered with road- 
maps and cigarette ashes, they heard 
again the thin voice, a voice Jim 
knew he never would forget. The 
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bulletins were not said crisply, but 
in a dull singsong, so that the disaster 
unfolded seemed all the more terrible, 
the end of a spurious dream. 


He stoop for a moment alone in 
front of the bus in the center of the 
road. It seemed strange that he should 
be here, whose life for 12 long years 
had been spent on that distant sea, 
shuttling back and forth until he 
knew it better than himself. It was 
strange to be surrounded by flat, un- 
ruffied landscape, strange and not 
quite right. Along the Embarcadero 
tonight, he thought, in the bars along 
the Embarcadero, men with whom 
he worked and drank, would be talk- 
ing of blacked-out ships riding over 
the vast Pacific, carrying the vital 
freight of war. 


Jean came up to him; the ships 
vanished over the top of her head, and 
he only saw her, serious and lovely 
with a frown in the sun. 

**Honolulu has been raided again,” 


she said. “Waves of bombers are 
over the islands.” 

They were quiet at dinner in the 
city they reached at dusk. They ate 
in the hotel dining room, sitting in a 
corner of the dimly lit hall. 

She asked again what he was going 
to do and he wanted to say he would 
stay with her, but he knew it could 
not be—not now at least. He would 
see his brother first—and his brother’s 
boy—and then he would decide. He 
would have to think about it. 

“I wish I knew,” he said. “I might 
go back.” 

She slept again that night on his 
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shoulder, breathing softly. He sat for 
a long time in the dark, seeking to 
piece together his thoughts. No longer 
did he feel the soothing rhythm of 
the wheels beneath, the certain se- 
renity of the night before. There was 
in him now a seething mass of feeling, 
a welter of emotion and remem- 
brance. There were flashes of lost 
moments years ago in far-off places, 
days and nights of wandering, and 
the landlady in San Francisco at 
whose home he always ended up, a 
genial Irishwoman, welcoming him 
with loud cries in the dark foyer of 
her house. And in his thoughts, 
careening in time, the thought of war 
remained and the voice on the radio 
went on ceaselessly, droning the end 
of an era. 

He moved and found her looking 
at him, eyes upturned, her smile 
hovering. “Hello,” he said. “I thought 
you were asleep.” 

“ve been watching you,” she 
whispered, “I like watching you from 
down here, It’s an altogether different 
view.” 

He bent down in the dark and 
found her lips as her hand went into 
his and her body grew taut and then 


' soft. He twisted about and put his 
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arms around her, drawing her close 
and kissing her face before she drew 
his mouth to hers again. Feeling her 
warmth, the beat of her heart, and 
the softness of her cheek, he saw the 
moon in the window shining obliquely 
in the night-ocean sky, and then the 
rhythm of the wheels grew good 
again, and the quiet rubber lick 
came back. 

It rained in the morning, a heavy, 
slanting rain, that turned briefly to 
snow. He was stiff and tired when he 
awoke and he thought longingly of 
the comfort of a hot bath and a bed 
where he could lie and listen to the 
rain outside. 

At breakfast the passengers bought 
newspapers and rustled them over 
their coffee. Later the driver stopped 
for a second time and they heard the 
declaration that the country was at 
war with Japan. 

That afternoon, when the sky had 
cleared, they drew up in front of a 
large gas station. From it, separate 
highways led East and South. There 
would be a 10-minute halt, the driver 
said. Jim Straight and the girl got 
out, and the driver went to the side 
and brought her grip. 

“Your bus will be along in an 
hour, miss,” he said. “You'll be 
home in time for dinner.” 

All day they had avoided speaking 
of what, despite the war, or because 
of it, was uppermost in their minds. 
Now she reached for Jim Straight’s 
hand. 

“You'll write,” she said, “‘. . . and 


tell me?” 
“Yes,” he said, “Pll write when 
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I get to New York, and perhaps Ill 
be coming back.” 

“It’s been a wonderful trip,” she 
said. “It’s made up for a lot that 
happened before.” 

They stood there, saying nothing, 
searching for some way to escape 
what confronted them. He tightened 
his hold on her hand as he saw the 
driver toss aside a cigarette inside 
the gas station and get up. 

**If you come back,” she said softly, 
“maybe you'll stay awhile on the 
way.” 

“I'd like that,” he said. “Id like 
to stay with you.” 

That was as far as he got with 
what he wanted to tell her. The 
driver appeared and stamped his 
boots on the still-wet concrete, mov- 
ing about and inspecting the tires. 

Jim Straight looked at the girl. 
*‘P’ve got to remember what you look 
like,” he said. 

She put her arms around him on 
the side of the highway, in front of the 
gas station, and kissed him, drawing 
him to her with a quick deliberate 
motion. Inside the bus a woman 
nudged her neighbor. Jean threw 
back her face. 

“Goodbye, Jim,” she said. 

He got in and sat in her seat at 
the window. She stood before him, 
a few feet away, smiling, her blonde 
hair blowing. Then they were back 
on the highway and the familiar purr 
began once more. He looked and saw 
her standing there, watching, until 
the bus swerved around a bend, curv- 
ing in the twilight, with a puff of 
smoke and dust behind. 
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The old loneliness came back as 
he sat in silence, missing the sound 
of her voice, feeling the emptiness 
beside him. He found himself think- 
ing of what she had said and he had 
said and then he was overcome sud- 
denly with a sense of futility and he 
called himself a fool for believing that 
anything would ever come of it, or 
that he would even see her again. 

The next morning, from a small 
town in Ohio, he sent her a postcard. 
“We're almost there,” he wrote. 
**. . . a few more hours.” It sounded 
impersonal when he read it, and at 
the bottom he put, “Ill write the 
letter as soon as I get to New York.” 


He RANG THE bell in the dark hall 
of the apartment house in Brooklyn 
where it said “superintendent” and 
an old man answered. 

“I’m looking for my brother,” he 
said. “His name is Straight, Jonathan 
Straight.” 

“There’s no one here by that 
name,” the old man said. “There 
was a family with a name like that, 
but they moved out six months ago.” 

He asked where they moved, but 
the man said he didn’t know. Jim 
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Straight walled slowly down the front 
of the hall as the old man’s door 
closed behind him with a quiet, final 
snap. 

He entered the subway and re- 
turned to Manhattan. He got off 
near the bus terminal and went in. 
In the corner of the waiting room he 
pored over the telephone books, but 
found nothing. He drew his coat 
around his face and went out again, 
walking slowly uptown and carrying 
his leather grip, worn veteran of all 
the years of his wandering. 

At the Mills Hotel on Seventh 
Avenue he stopped, remembering it. 
He crossed the street and went into 
the lobby. At the desk he paid for a 
room and went upstairs. He washed 
and lay down on the ancient bed, 
closing his eyes. 

It was near midnight when he 
awoke, and he was hungry. He put 
on his coat and went downstairs and 
out into the street, moving uptown. 





Coronet never prints a fic- 
tion “first.” What, never? 
Well, hardly ever. As a 
matter of fact, Robert 
Shaplen’s fine tale, pre- 
sented herewith, does hap- 
pen to be his first—and a 
right good one, too. It 
comes, he tells us, from his 
own background. “I huve an uncle,” 
he explains, “whose seaborne wander- 
lust carried him from ocean to ocean for 
25 years.” Shaplen has wandered, too—in 
Europe where his father was correspondent 
for the New York Herald-Tribune, and in 
the United States during his vacations from 
his job (also with the Herald-Tribune). 
Shaplen is now 25, expects he'll be in the 
army by the time you read this. 
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When he came to a small bar he 
paused and went in. He sat on a 
leather-covered chair and ordered a 
drink and a sandwich, gulping the 
drink and quickly ordering another. 
He stayed there until early morning, 
drinking steadily, scarcely moving his 
head until the bartender finally asked 
if anything was the matter. 

“The matter?” Jim Straight said. 
*‘No, nothing is the matter. I’m look- 
ing for my brother, but I can’t find 
him anywhere.” 

The bartender shrugged his shoul- 
ders and moved to the back, where 
he began turning off lights. Jim 
Straight stood up and brought out 
his money. The bartender rang up 
the register and gave him his change. 
“You better go get some sleep,” the 
bartender said. “You need it.” 

“Can't sleep,” Jim Staight replied. 
“TI have to find my brother. Have to 
write a letter.” 

In the morning he went to the 
accounting firm where he knew his 
brother once had worked, but they 
told him they had no idea where 
Jonathan Straight was now. A pleas- 
ant-faced woman said that he had left 
the firm three years ago. 

He walked around midtown, wan- 
dering aimlessly down block after 
block, feeling the net of his loneliness 
draw tight around him, until it 
seemed that he was caught again and 
all escape cut off. It was the same as 
before; always, sooner or later, it was 
the same, and there was no way out. 
Walking through the streets he won- 
dered why he had ever come here, 
why he had left the Pacific to make 
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himself sicker with loneliness than be- 
fore, sicker in a strange place. 

In this bitter mood, his spirit 
flagged; he felt all confidence flow out 
of him. He felt that he had made a 
fool of himself with the girl, and that 
by now she must be laughing at him, 
telling her friends at home of the 
strange and awkward man she had 
met on the bus. He forgot the things 
they had said to each other, and it 
did not seem as if he could ever face 
her again. The briefness of those hours 
he had spent with her now battered 
like tiny fists against the impenetrable 
door of his 12-year solitude. And as 
he walked, moving deeper into his 
despair, there seemed but one thing 
he now must do, but one thing he 
could do to put an end to this fruit- 
less pilgrimage, this senseless dash 
across the country. 

He took a subway to the water- 
front in Brooklyn. Ships were being 
loaded everwhere. In a bar across 
the street he sipped a drink, watching 
the men who came in. He saw a man 
enter who looked like a Britisher, and 
he moved up. 

They stood drinking beer and Jim 
Straight asked about the British ship. 
He was told what he had suspected, 
that the captain was looking for men 
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to replace deserters. 

“It ain’t easy to find ’em now, 
either,” the Britisher said. 

“I'd like to go,” Jim said. “I’ve 
had 12 years of it on the Pacific, and 
there’s nothing for me here anyway.” 
He told the Britisher about not find- 
ing his brother. 

The Britisher went out and came 
back in 15 minutes, bringing the 
captain with him. Jim Straightshowed 
them his seaman’s card and the three 
of them stood drinking and talking. 
They spoke of places in the Far East 
where they all had been, of Singapore 
and Shanghai. The captain shook his 
hand and said he thought Jim 
Straight would do and told him to 
report at nine o’clock in the morning 
to be signed on. 

He felt better now, a little safer 
again. When he returned to Man- 
hattan he walked some more before 
he went to the hotel. It made him 
feel stronger to know that tomorrow 
he would be back at sea, away from 
his indecision and from the emptiness 
around him. And, feeling stronger, he 
thought again of the girl, and some 
of his confidence returned, so that he 
wanted to write to her now and tell 
her what he had done. He no longer 
felt that he could never face her. 
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He sat in the lobby of the hotel. 
“Dear Jean,” he wrote, and then he 
tore the page up and began again. 

“Jean dear: I’m going abroad on a 
British ship! When I got here, I 
couldn’t find my brother. They told 
me he moyed from his apartment in 
Brooklyn, but I couldn’t find anyone 
who knew where he was. What was 
it I said about waiting for 12 years? 

“I guess the only good thing that 
has happened to me was meeting 
you, after all. Maybe you’ ve forgotten 
already. There was a lot more I 
wanted to say to you but they were 
things I never said before and they 
wouldn’t come out. I'd still like to 
say them, but I guess they’ll have to 
wait until I get back. The way things 
look now, who knows when that will 
be! I don’t like New York any more 
than before. It’s cold and dreary and 
I don’t like the way people talk. No- 
body wants to know you, they just 
want to get rid of you. I wish we 
were still on that bus, and that we 
could ride and ride for weeks and 
never have to get out and find out 
about this war. Thanks for that in- 
vitation, but I guess I'll have to put 
it off until next trip. [ll write again 
as soon as I can. It’s good to know 
there’s someone to write to. Please 
don’t forget. 

“My love to you, 
“Jim.” 

He read it over several times and 
then put a stamp on the envelope 
and mailed it. 

In the morning he went over to 
Brooklyn and the captain signed him 
on as a member of the crew of the 
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British freighter. They sailed at six 
in the evening, crawling through the 
channel with a dozen other Allied 
ships. The next day they met the rest 
of the convoy. He stood, watching, 
breathing deep the strange air, so 
different from the sweeter aroma of 
the Pacific, and yet of the same stuff, 
his life’s elixir. He felt free and un- 
shackled. The doubt and turmoil he 
had put his spirit through in the last 
few days seemed suddenly resolved 
and an ancient peace reaffirmed. He 
felt that he had found again his 
medium, that he had been swimming 
in strange waters and had now come 
again to the old familiar pools. 


HE DID NOT at any time forget the 
girl. He held intact the thought of 
her, and her presence in his mind, 
now that he had reacquired solace, 
gave him a proud feeling of accom- 
plishment, a sense of not being alone, 
and the idea that somewhere in the 
void behind there was meaning for 
him. It seemed almost better this 
way: it was unspoiled and he no 
longer had to be afraid of what would 
happen if he saw her, no longer afraid 
of stammering when he tried to say 
what he meant, even of her not re- 
membering. He did not have to fear 
the inconclusiveness of reality when 
it was set beside his dream. 

He worked hard and joked with 
the men on the ship and talked with 
them seriously about the war. He had 
a host of tales to tell of his 12 years’ 
experience on another ocean; at mess, 
on deck, at moments of leisure, he was 
a favorite with the others, most of 
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whom had spent a more restricted 
life at sea. 

And then, in the moments of his 
solitude, he opened the door to his 
other world and summoned her, All 
the latent poetry in him, that had 
been crushed and subdued by the 
impact of his loneliness through the 
years, sprang forth, and he fashioned 
beautiful words and phrases to her. 
Thus he made love to her from the 
deck of a ship two thousand miles 
away, and he was sure that she knew. 

In these moods the possibility of 
her not being there, of her having for- 
gotten him entirely, never entered 
his mind. There were dark moments 
when he thought about this, but they 
grew less frequent as the days swept 
past and his dream attained stature. 
Sometimes he would write down the 
words he thought, until he had writ- 
ten several pages which he kept folded 
in the oilskin wallet in his jacket. 


THE TRIP across was uneventful. 
They arrived in Liverpool in 15 days. 
He went to the offices of the shipping 
firm and was paid off at the higher, 
wartime rate. They asked him if he 
wanted to ship again, on a vessel 
bound for Murmansk through the 
dangerous mine-fields to the north. 
He said he would think about it 
overnight. 

That night he drank in a pub near 
the waterfront, turning the picture 
over in his mind. For the only time 
he could remember he didn’t get 
drunk his first night on shore. There 
was something that kept him from 
wanting to, the same positive, soft 
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feeling that had enabled him to dis- 
miss the old loneliness and that now 
made drunkenness unnecessary. 

When he returned the next day to 
the company’s office, he said he would 
go north, but that he wanted to re- 
turn to America after the trip. The 
man he spoke to said, smiling, ““Your 
captain said some fine things about 
you, Straight. We need men like you 
now desperately. You won’t regret 
this trip.” 

They were to sail in five days. He 
took a room in a small boarding 
house near the docks and passed the 
time walking about the city. His new- 
found strength never left him but 
seemed always to grow. 

On his last night ashore he sat 
down to write. He took out the pages 
he had written on the ship across 
the Atlantic and spread them out 
before him. He didn’t copy them, 
but used them to tell her of the trip 
























He sat in the lobby of the hotel. 
“Dear Jean,” he wrote, and then he 
tore the page up and began again. 

**Jean dear: I’m going abroad on a 
British ship! When I got here, I 
couldn’t find my brother. They told 
me he moved from his apartment in 
Brooklyn, but I couldn’t find anyone 
who knew where he was. What was 
it I said about waiting for 12 years? 

“I guess the only good thing that 
has happened to me was meeting 
you, after all. Maybe you’ve forgotten 
already. There was a lot more I 
wanted to say to you but they were 
things I never said before and they 
wouldn’t come out. I'd still like to 
say them, but I guess they'll have to 
wait until I get back. The way things 
look now, who knows when that will 
be! I don’t like New York any more 
than before. It’s cold and dreary and 
I don’t like the way people talk. No- 
body wants to know you, they just 
want to get rid of you. I wish we 
were still on that bus, and that we 
could ride and ride for weeks and 
never have to get out and find out 
about this war. Thanks for that in- 
vitation, but I guess I'll have to put 
it off until next trip. I'll write again 
as soon as I can. It’s good to know 
there’s someone to write to. Please 
don’t forget. 

*My love to you, 
“Jim.” 

He read it over several times and 
then put a stamp on the envelope 
and mailed it. 

In the morning he went over to 
Brooklyn and the captain signed him 
on as a member of the crew of the 
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British freighter. They sailed at six 
in the evening, crawling through the 
channel with a dozen other Allied 
ships. The next day they met the rest 
of the convoy. He stood, watching, 
breathing deep the strange air, so 
different from the sweeter aroma of 
the Pacific, and yet of the same stuff, 
his life’s elixir. He felt free and un- 
shackled. The doubt and turmoil he 
had put his spirit through in the last 
few days seemed suddenly resolved 
and an ancient peace reaffirmed. He 
felt that he had found again his 
medium, that he had been swimming 
in strange waters and had now come 
again to the old familiar pools. 


HE pimp Nor at any time forget the 
girl. He held intact the thought of 
her, and her presence in his mind, 
now that he had reacquired solace, 
gave him a proud feeling of accom- 
plishment, a sense of not being alone, 
and the idea that somewhere in the 
void behind there was meaning for 
him. It seemed almost better this 
way: it was unspoiled and he no 
longer had to be afraid of what would 
happen if he saw her, no longer afraid 
of stammering when he tried to say 
what he meant, even of her not re- 
membering. He did not have to fear 
the inconclusiveness of reality when 
it was set beside his dream. 

He worked hard and joked with 
the men on the ship and talked with 
them seriously about the war. He had 
a host of tales to tell of his 12 years’ 
experience on another ocean; at mess, 
on deck, at moments of leisure, he was 
a favorite with the others, most of 
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whom had spent a more restricted 
life at sea. 

And then, in the moments of his 
solitude, he opened the door to his 
other world and summoned her. All 
the latent poetry in him, that had 
been crushed and subdued by the 
impact of his loneliness through the 
years, sprang forth, and he fashioned 
beautiful words : nd phrases to her. 
Thus he made love to her from the 
deck of a ship two thousand miles 
away, and he was sure that she knew. 

In these moods the possibility of 
her not being there, of her having for- 
gotten him entirely, never entered 
his mind. There were dark moments 
when he thought about this, but they 
grew less frequent as the days swept 
past and his dream attained stature. 
Sometimes he would write down the 
words he thought, until he had writ- 
ten several pages which he kept folded 
in the oilskin wallet in his jacket. 


THE TRIP across was uneventful. 
They arrived in Liverpool in 15 days. 
He went to the offices of the shipping 
firm and was paid off at the higher, 
wartime rate. They asked him if he 
wanted to ship again, on a vessel 
bound for Murmansk through the 
dangerous mine-fields to the north. 
He said he would think about it 
overnight. 

That night he drank in a pub near 
the waterfront, turning the picture 
over in his mind. For the only time 
he could remember he didn’t get 
drunk his first night on shore. There 
was something that kept him from 
wanting to, the same positive, soft 
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feeling that had enabled him to dis- 
miss the old loneliness and that now 
made drunkenness unnecessary. 

When he returned the next day to 
the company’s office, he said he would 
go north, but that he wanted to re- 
turn to America after the trip. The 
man he spoke to said, smiling, ‘““Your 
captain said some fine things about 
you, Straight. We need mien like you 
now desperately. You won’t regret 
this trip.” 

They were to sail in five days. He 
took a room in a small boarding 
house near the docks and passed the 
time walking about the city. His new- 
found strength never left him but 
seemed always to grow. 

On his last night ashore he sat 
down to write. He took out the pages 
he had written on the ship across 
the Atlantic and spread them out 
before him. He didn’t copy them, 
but used them to-tell her of the trip 
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across, of how and when he had 
thought of her and of what it had 
felt like on the new ocean, balanced 
between his two worlds. He wrote 10 
long pages, rambling and uneven, 
full of his unleashed poetry. He used 
words he hardly knew and had seldom 
said but which now rushed to his aid 
and tumbled into a final pattern. 

On the last page he wrote, ““To- 
morrow I’m leaving for Russia. It’s 
going to be a long and dangerous 
trip, but I think I should go. I told 
them I wanted to go back to America 
soon. So maybe in three months Ill 
be back and can come out to Illinois 
to see you. 

“I wish you would write me here, 
in care of the company. It would be 
wonderful to hear from you, and to 
have a letter waiting when I get back 
from the north. 

**T still think of you every day, and 
I haven’t forgotten anything. I hope 








you haven’t either. Everything is 
clearer now than it was and I think 
I’m glad I couldn’t find my brother, 
It’s better this way. 

“TI send you all my love, 

“Jim.” 

He mailed the letter in the morn- 
ing, before he went on the ship, and 
then by noon he was out at sea again. 
His two worlds clo:ed in once more 
and he dreamed of a life to come, 
full and golden, of a home of his own, 
with laughter under the eaves. 

He was dreaming when the tor- 
pedo struck, and afterwards, as he 
fought in the waves, he thought he 
heard the lap of the bus wheels on 
the concrete road. All about him in 
the water he saw the faces of the men, 
thrashing, but he went under feeling 
the soft weight of her head on his 
shoulder and the moving rhythm of 
the wheels at dawn, as the light crept 
over the horizon. 
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Answers to Questions on Pages 53-54 


1. plate 13. accumulate 
2. slate 14. annihilate 
3. elate 15. capitulate 
4. inflate 16. congratulate 
5. relate 17. inviolate 
6. translate 18. matriculate 
7. circulate 19. adulate 
8. emulate 20. deflate 
9. regulate 21. articulate 
10. simulate 22. scintillate 
11. stimulate 23. dilate 
12. violate 24. strangulate 
25. prelate 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
J 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 





per cent 39. beneficent 
accent 40. crescent 
scent 41. obsolescent 
ascent 42. iridescent 
reticent 43. renascent 
innocent 44. complacent 
magnificent 45. senescent 
recent 46. evanescent 
decent 47. reminiscent 
nascent 48. quiescent 
adolescent 49. putrescent 
descent 50. convalescent 
munificent 
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Money is a nuisance, says Redshaw 
the Trader, who didn’t build a betier 


mousetrap, but will swap you for one 
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The Sultan of Swap 


by Ropert M. Yoper 


HE WAY Mr. Redshaw operates is 
like this: 

A man shows up and says he has 
1,000 cans of red paint he would just 
as soon exchange for something else. 
Redshaw swaps him a pack of furs for 
it. The next caller says he will trade a 
second hand motorboat for a good 
hotdog stand. Redshaw finds a hot- 
dog stand and makes the trade. Now 
Redshaw has a motorboat and 1,000 
cans of red paint. Either he finds a 
market for them or they are held in 
stock. Sooner or later, though, he will 
trade them for something else. 

This goes on and on, and if the 
trader keeps his wits about him he 
makes a profit. 

For John Spencer Redshaw is a 
professional swapper—known far and 
wide as “‘Redshaw the Trader.” You 
can find him in the tiny town of 
Granville, Illinois. The only trick is to 
find Granville. Once you find Gran- 
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ville it is easy to find the town’s most 
widely-known native son. 

Up the street is a grocery store, 
down the street an undertaking par- 
lor. In between is a building that once 
contained a bank. Outside, all but 
barricading the narrow road, stands a 
plushy 12-cylinder sedan—as incon- 
gruous in these surroundings as a 
farmhand in a tophat. It points like an 
arrow at the headquarters of the 
International Exchange Company— 
John Spencer Redshaw, Prop. 

Dealer in anything and everything, 
Redshaw seldom handles cash. For 
money is something he seems to mis- 
trust. Frequently he has expressed 
doubt that value can be measured in 
money, at all. Barter is his dish. 

It was a local depression that started 
him on the track. Money, never too 
common among the 900 Granvillites, 
had all but disappeared. And Red- 
shaw resolved never again to be at the 
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mercy of a medium so capricious as all 
that. So for 15 years, he has con- 
ducted a business without it—a right 
successful business, too. 

Redshaw is proud of his success in 
this out-of-the-way location and feels 
it proves an important point. 

“P’ve had an opportunity,” he 
says, “to prove that a man in the 
sticks can demand some attention if 
he will offer the goods. That’s the 
lesson, and if I can just get two boys 
to understand it—only two—I’Il feel I 
have done a service.” 


IN THE simplest form, Redshaw’s 
manner of “offering the goods” con- 
sists of giving his customers something 
they want in exchange for something 
they don’t want. A man comes in with 
an unwanted bank vault, and goes 
away with two saddle horses. Maybe 
he didn’t particularly want saddle 
horses, but he would rather have 
horses than a bank vault. You can 
call this “swapping” if you like. Red- 
shaw prefers a much more spacious 
term—‘“‘conversion.” 

He has made it the biggest business 
for miles around, and certainly the 
most complex. At times, International 
Exchange Company finds itself with 
as many as 350,000 items on hand— 
an item being anything from a thresh- 
ing machine to an outsize fur coat, a 
medicine ball, a 17th Century en- 
graving or the Malay hat Cousin 
Peggy brought back when she ran 
away with the sailor. If Redshaw 
wanted to move, he says, he would 
need a 200-car train. 

Of course the store holds only part 
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of his stock. The overflow fills a big 
warehouse, including larger items 
such as pipe organs, motorboats and 
gasoline engines. Yet with all this 
hugger-mugger of merchandise, Red 
shaw never seems to feel overstocked 
It is his experience that almost any- 
thing, no matter how freakish and 
implausible, can eventually be traded. 

Every family accumulates things 
that seem too valuable to throw away, 
and Redshaw steps into this breach. 
In part, he is a dealer in white ele- 
phants. That is how he got his start— 
he provided a market for otherwise 
frozen assets. When Uncle Henry left 
Cousin Richard a big diamond ring, 
and Cousin Richard wouldn’t be seen 
dead in it, Dick could take it to Red- 
shaw and come home with the satin- 
finished trombone he had been pining 
for. Naturally, there would be some 
loss to the seller, some profit to Red- 
shaw. But it got rid of Uncle Henry’s 
ring, which was no good in the band. 

From this simple beginning, Red- 
shaw got into larger transactions—a 
well-digging outfit for three good 
cows, a Texas pecan farm for a 
threshing rig, and so on. Since then he 
has dealt in everything from cockatoos 
to python hide, and gets invited to 
handle all manner of strange posses- 
sions, from fruit farms in Mozambique 
to afairly shipshape houseboat on the 
Yangtze Kiang. 

“People are hungry for conver- 
sion,” says the master of this mid- 
western bazaar. “I just give them 
something they want in place of some- 
thing they don’t. I don’t try to beat 
them. If I did, they wouldn’t come 
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back. If I give them a good trade, 
they'll tell their friends.” 

Nevertheless, a swapper has to be 
on the winning side a good percentage 
of the time, for this is a business in 
which it would be easy to lose your 
shirt and end up owning a collection 
of stuffed owls and stereopticon slides. 
But Redshaw apparently holds his 
own quite nicely. Gossip in the county 
describes him as a man who has made 
a million dollars. 

Redshaw’s firstventure as an odd-lot 
dealer in odds and ends was a flier in 
bamboo pens, swapped for anything 
—rings, pocket knives, souvenir coins, 
watch chains or whatever the buyer 
had on him. Next Redshaw acquired 
a shotgun, which he put into good 
repair and traded for a better one. 
As his stock grew, he traded one of 
the guns for a typewriter, traded the 
typewriter for three newspaper ads. 
Now, to his surprise, he found him- 
self in business. In 60 days, the swap- 
per had handled $30,000 worth of 
merchandise. Simply by taking a sort 
of broker’s commission, he began to 
see, a man could make a good living 
at this, even in the sticks. 

**It’s been working nicely ever since, 
and Redshaw has amassed a small 
mountain of miscellaneous possessions, 
ranging from a 50-carat star sapphire 
to a pretty good binder. What’s it 
all worth? A medium sized city office 
building, maybe, says Redshaw, or 
what have you got to swap? 

A swapper must win most of his 
swaps, and yet can’t boast about it. 
He does better to emphasize his fail- 
ures. Redshaw admits cheerfully that 
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he goes down to defeat many tim-s. 

“T’ve been trimmed plenty,” he 
says. “I’ve had to develop a kind of 
homespun commercial defense. In the 
first place, I don’t try to match wits 
with the experts. I stay mostly in the 
non-competitive field where there 
aren’t many experts. When I do deal 
with an expert, I try to make a deal 
that will protect me. If an expert 
takes me in rugs I take him in furs.” 

It annoys Redshaw to see cash cus- 
tomers come into his shop. 

*T don’t want money,” he insists. 
““Money’s a nuisance.” When cus- 
tomers insist on paying cash, rather 
than swapping, Redshaw drives them 
away by boosting his prices. Nothing 
in his place is for sale; everything, 
with a few exceptions, is for swap. 
Money, he seems to think, is the 
ruination of swapping, destroying the 
element of chance, spoiling the chance 
of making a smart trade. Then, too, 
barter is infinitely less complicated 
in the matter of bookkeeping. The 
kind of transaction Redshaw likes is 
a nice clean swap where a man comes 
in with a cargo of tropical fish, and 
goes out with an armload of gingham 
dresses, with both sides secretly con- 
vinced they put one over. 


Most PEOPLE aren’t very good at 
swapping. This is a fact that helps 
Redshaw, but makes him sad. 

“The law of comparison and the 
law of regognition,” he said, idly 
jingling a sack of 5,000 Colombian 
half dollars, “are two things most 
people never learn, and yet they 
ought to. The day may come when 
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money won’t mean anything. Let’s 
teach our children values, so when 
they look at a bicycle, for instance, 
they will know what it is worth in 
terms of other things—how long it 
will last, what it cost to make and 
everything about it. 

“Trading is an old art, but a lost 
one. Very few people have distin- 
guished themselves at it.” 

The secret of successful swapping? 
Two things, says Redshaw—know 
merchandise, and have “‘a disposition 
to give and take.”’ That sounds a trifle 
hollow, perhaps, inasmuch as you 
would need to take a trifle more than 
you give or you would swap yourself 
right into bankruptcy. Redshaw ex- 
plains the point this way: “You can 
give a little now, and take more 
later.” 

If a man in Redshaw’s line of busi- 
ness is to avoid suspicion of being a 
fence, he must at all times be on 
guard against hot goods—stolen mer- 
chandise. The only protection, Red- 
shaw says, is to develop a sharp eye 
for dishonesty, appraising your callers 
as carefully as you appraise their of- 
ferings. Just how he does this he natu- 
rally won’t say. He swears, though, 
that he can spot a crook the minute 
the rascal enters the door, and can 
spot a bargain-hunting antique col- 
lector even more quickly. 

Of the two, he seems to feel the 
antique hunters look more furtive. 

Having a bank building is con- 
venient, as it permits Redshaw to use 
the vault for his jewels. Standing in 
this treasure-house, rummaging 
through roughly-wrapped packets of 
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gems, he talks more like a collector 
than a trader—a half-carat Mahara- 
jah in a snap-brim crown, standing 
in the midst of his treasures, seeing 
how the pearls are coming and how 
the rubies are holding out. The ty- 
coon of swap likes jewels because they 
satisfy a passion of his—a delight in 
concentrated craftsmanship, in con- 
centrated value. One of his favorite 
possessions is a marijada seed, which 
he admires because it contains a tiny 
carved ivory elephant hardly larger 
than a fly. 

Things like that are not for swap, 
even if Redshaw could find a taker. 
That is because he hopes to cap his 
career by founding a museum. Into 
this will go the oddest and most 
bizarre of his treasures—the painting 
done on gunnysacking by the con- 
demned murderer, the stuffed turtle, 
gleaming in its shellac, the tiniest 
statuary, the sword case made of hu- 
man skin. 

“Pll let anything go that can be 
duplicated,” he says. ““The rest goes 
into my museum.” 

That will be his final act of con- 
version—to convert his store and ware- 
house into a permanent Odditorium. 

“Tt’ll be the finest in the state,” 
says its future founder. 

And so saying, the swapper of Gran- 
ville moved back to his telephone to 
get on with his day’s business. To 
locate a life-size religious statue, re- 
quested by one of the callers, and to 
see what kind of swap could be made 
with three items of the day’s re 
ceipts—a polar bear rug, a set of 
showcases, and 10,000 corncob pipes. 
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HE FARM AT Nyjoro was endless, 

but it was no farm at all yntil my 
father made it. He was no farmer. He 
bought the land because it was cheap 
and fertile, and because East Africa 
was new and you could feel the future 
of it under your feet. 

People called Wanderobo lived in 
the forests and hunted in them with 
bows and poisoned arrows and 
poisoned spears, but they were never 
a threat to any of my father’s men 
or to us. They hid in the creeping 
vines, in the trees and in the under- 
brush, and watched the work of the 
axes and the teams of oxen and moved 
deeper into the growth. 

My father bought two old steam 
engines and anchored them to make 
power for a grist mill. Nearly all the 
produce of the mill, the flour and the 
posho, went to the Government to 
feed the laborers of the Uganda Rail- 
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way. With the money my father made 
out of the posho and flour, he bought 
two more old railway engines, fitted 
them with pulleys, and started the 
first important sawmill in British East 
Africa. 

Our stables grew from a few stalls 
to long rows of loose-boxes, and our 
thoroughbred horses grew from two 
to a dozen, and then to a hundred— 
until my father had recovered his old 
love again, which had always been 
horses, and I gained my first love 
which has never left me. 

Nor has my memory of the farm at 
Njoro ever left me. I would stand in 
the little yard before the first of our 
few huts, and the deep Mau Forest 
would be behind me at my shoulder, 
and the Rongai Valley would be slop- 
ing downward from the tips of my 
toes. On clear days I could touch, al- 
most, the high, charred rim of the 
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' Menegai Crater and see the crown 
| of Kenya studded in ice. 

' But ours was not the only farm at 
| Njoro. Lord Delamere, whose bril- 
| liant, if vibratory, character helped 
so much to shape the mold in which 
| the Kenya of today is cast, was our 
nearest neighbor. Although in later 
years, before I learned to fly and be- 
fore I thought it possible that I should 
' ever want to do anything except 
handle horses, I managed his Stud at 
Soysambu, my understanding of him 
grew largely out of my association 
with the first Lady Delamere. She 
was, in a sense, my adopted mother, 
since I lived alone with my father on 
the farm at Njoro. 

So the two homesteads at Njoro— 
Delamere’s and my father’s—while 
their huts were not within sight of each 
other, stood shoulder to shoulder un- 
der the dark brow of the Escarpment 
and waited for East Africa to grow. 










) He Was a Good Lion 


THERE WAS A place 
called Elkington’s 
Farm near Nairobi, 
and one day my father 
and I rode out there. 
Paddy, the Elkington 
lion, was famous be- 
cause although he was 
full size he had never seen a cage. 

“I’m always careful of that lion,” 
I told my father, “but he’s really 
harmless. I have seen Mrs. Elkington 
stroke him.” 

“Which proves nothing,” said my 
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father. “A domesticated lion is only 
an unnatural lion—and whatever is 
unnatural is untrustworthy.” 

As I scampered past the square hay 
shed a hundred yards or so behind the 
Elkington house, I caught sight of 
Bishon Singh, our Sikh, whom my 

father had sent to tend our horses. 

The country was gray-green and 
dry, and the sun lay on it closely, 
making the ground hot under my 
bare feet. There was no sound and 
no wind. 

Even Paddy made no sound, com- 
ing swiftly behind me. 

What I remember most clearly of 
the moment that followed are three 
things—a scream that was barely a 
whisper, a blow that struck me to the 
ground, and, as I buried my face in 
my arms and felt Paddy’s teeth close 
on the flesh of my leg, a fantastically 
bobbing turban, that was Bishon 
Singh’s turban, appear over the edge 
of the hill. 

I remained conscious, but I closed 
my eyes and tried not to be. It was 
not so much the pain as it was the 
sound. The sound of Paddy’s roar in 
my ears will only be duplicated, I 
think, when the doors of hell slip 
their wobbly hinges, one day, and 
give voice and authenticity to the 
whole panorama of Dante’s poetic 
nightmares. It was an immense roar 
that encompassed the world and dis- 
solved me in it. 

It happened like this—as Bishon 
Singh told it: 

“I am resting against the walls of 
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the place where hay is kept and first 
the large lion and then you, Beru, 
pass me going toward the open field, 
and a thought comes to me that a 
lion and a young girl are strange 
company, so I follow. I follow to a 
place where the hill that goes up 
becomes the hill that goes down, and 
where it goes down deepest I see that 
you arerunning without much thought 
in your head and the lion is running 
behind you with many thoughts in 
his head, and I scream for everybody 
to come very fast. 

“Everybody comes very fast and 
this includes Bwana Elkington, who 
is saying a great many words I do 
not know and is carrying a long kibo- 
ko which he holds in his hand and is 
meant for beating the large lon. 

“He is standing with the front of 
himself on your back, Beru, and you 
are bleeding in three or five places. 
He was looking as if he did not wish 
to be disturbed by a kiboko, or the 
Bwana, or the syces, or Bishon Singh, 
and he was saying so in a very large 
voice. 

“TI believe that Bwana Elkington 
understood this voice when he was 
still more than several feet from the 
lion, and I believe the Bwana con- 
sidered in his mind that it would be 
the best thing not to beat the lion just 
then, but the Bwana when he runs 
very fast is like the trunk of a great 
baobob tree rolling down a slope, 
and it seems that because of this it 
was not possible for him to explain 
the thought of his-mind to the soles 
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of his feet in a sufficient quickness of 
time to prevent him from rushing 
much closer to the lion than in his 
heart he wished to be. 

“And it was this circumstance,” 
said Bishon Singh, “which in my con- 
sidered opinion made it possible for 
you to be alive, Beru.” 

“Bwana Elkington rushed at the 
lion then, Bishon Singh?” 

**The lion, as of the contrary, rushed 
at Bwana Elkington,” said Bishon 
Singh. “The lion deserted you for 
the Bwana, Beru. The lion was of the 
opinion that his master was not in 
any honest way deserving of a portion 
of what he, the lion, had accomplished 
in the matter of fresh meat through 
no effort by anybody except himself.” 

*So then what happened?” 

The Sikh lifted his shoulders and 
let them drop again. “What could 
happen, Beru? The lion rushed for 
Bwana Elkington, who in his turn 
rushed from the lion, and in so rushing 
did not keep in his hand the long 
kiboko, but allowed it to fall upon 
the ground, and in accomplishing this 
the Bwana was free to ascend a very 
fortunate tree, which he did.” 

“And you picked me up, Bishon 
Singh?” 

He made a little dip with his mas- 
sive turban. “I was happy with the 
duty of carrying you back to this very 
bed, Beru, and of advising your father, 
who had gone to observe some of 
Bwana Elkington’s horses, that you 
had been moderately eaten by a large 
lion. Your father returned very fast, 
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and Bwana Elkington some time later 
returned very fast, but the large lion 
has not returned at all.” 

I still have the scars of his teeth and 
claws, but they are very small now 
and almost forgotten. 


Praise God for the Blood 
of the Bull 


WHEN I was a child, 
I spent all my days 
with the Nandi Mur- 
ani, hunting bare- 
footed, in the Rongai 
Valley, or in the cedar 
forests of the Mau Es- 
carpment. 

At first I was not permitted to carry 
a spear, but the Murani depended on 
nothing else. You cannot hunt an 
animal with such a weapon unless 
you know the way of his life. You 
must know the things he loves, the 
things he fears, the paths he will fol- 
low. He will know as much about you, 
and at times make better use of it. 

But my Murani friends were patient 
with me. 

“Amin yut!” the young men would 
say, “‘that is no buffalo spoor, Lak- 
weit. Here! Bend down and look. 
Bend down and look at this mark. 
See how this leaf is crushed. Feel the 
wetness of this dung. Bend down and 
look so that you may learn!” 

And so, in time, I learned. But 
some things I learned alone. 

Together, my dog Buller and I 
slipped out into the little yard that 
separated my hut from the dining 
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quarters. There was still no real dawn, 
but the sun was awake and the sky 
was changing color. If my father were 
to see me with my spear and my dog, 
he would conclude, and rightly, that 
Buller and I were on our way to hunt 
with the Murani. 

Single file, with Arab Maina, chief 
of the Murani, in the lead, then Arab 
Kosky, then myself, and Buller just 
behind, we ran on down into the 
valley. We went up the riverbank, 
into warthog country, and threaded 
our way through a labyrinth of silver- 
gray boulders and rust-red anthills. 
Some of the anthills were enormous, 
higher than the huts we lived in, and 
some were no higher than our knees. 

I know animals more gallant than 
the African warthog, but none more 
courageous. He stands higher than a 
domestic pig when he is full grown, 
and his hide is dust-colored and tough 
and clothed in bristles. His eyes are 
small and lightless and capable of but 
one expression—suspicion. He is not 
lacking in guile. He enters his snug 
little den tail foremost, so that he is 
never caught off guard. While he lies 
thus in wait for the curiosity or indis- 
cretion of his enemy to bring him 
within range, he uses his snout to 
pile a heap of fine dust inside the hole. 
The dust serves as a smoke screen, 
bursting into a great, enshrouding 
billow the moment the warthog 
emerges to battle. He understands the 
tactical retreat but is incapable of 
surrender and if a dog is less than a 
veteran, or a man no more than an 
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intrepid novice, the warthog’s will 
not be the only blood spilled. 

Our first sign of a warthog was the 
squeal of a baby surprised in a patch 
of grass by Buller. The squeal was 
meant for the small, alert ears of the 
father who, when he came, would 
come with murder aforethought. 

And come he did. Arab Maina was 
ready and waiting. The boar lunged, 
the Murani sidestepped, the spear 
flashed—and the boar was gone. But 
not alone. Behind him, splitting the 
flying dust, swearing in Nandi and in 
Swahili ran Arab Maina assisted by 
two of his mongrels—all of them fol- 
lowing, with their eyes and their legs, 
the drunkenly swaying shaft of Arab 
Maina’s spear, its point lodged fast 
between the shoulders of the boar. 

Arab Kosky and I began to follow, 
but in less than a minute the dogs, 
the man, and the warthog had found 
the horizon and disappeared behind 
it like four fabulous characters in 
search of Aesop. 

We turned and trotted in the direc- 
tion Buller had taken. After covering 
about three miles, we found him at 
the side of a large hole where he had 
run another warthog to ground. Bul- 
ler stood gazing at the dusty opening 
in silence, as if hoping the warthog 
would be such a fool as to think that 
since there were no more barks, there 
was no more dog. 

“That’s a good boy, Buller!’ As 
usual, I was relieved to find him still 
unhurt. More than once every inch 
of Buller’s body had been ripped 
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open in deep, ugly gashes on such 
pig-hunts, but at least he had lately 
learned not to go for the boar’s head 
which, in the end, is fatal for any dog. 
Until now I had always managed to 
reach the scene of conflict in time to 
spear the warthog. But I might not 
always be so lucky. 

I moved carefully to the back of the 
opening while Arab Kosky stood far 
to one side. 

“If only we had some paper to 
rustle down the hole, Kosky . . .” 

The Murani shrugged. “We will 
have to try other tricks, Lakweit.” 

It seems silly and perhaps it is, but 
very often, after every other meth- 
od had failed, we had enticed wart- 
hogs into the open, long before they 
were quite ready to attack, simply by 
rustling a scrap of paper over the 
entrance of their holes. It was not 
always easy to get so limited an article 
as paper in East Africa at that time, 
but when we had it, it always worked. 
I haven’t any idea of why it worked. 
Poking a stick through the hole never 
did, nor shouting into it, nor even 
using smoke. To the warthog, I think, 
the paper made a sound that was 
clearly insulting — comparable per- 
haps to a Bronx cheer. 

But we had no paper. We tried 
everything else without the least suc- 
cess, and decided to give it up and 
find out what had happened to Arab 
Maina on his quest for the spear. 

We were leaving the scene of our 
mutual discouragement when Arab 
Kosky’s curiosity overcame his cau- 
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tion. He bent down in front of the 
dark hole—and the warthog came out. 

It was more like an explosion than 
an attack by a wild pig. I could see 
nothing through the thick burst of 
dust except extremities—the tail of 
the boar, the feet of Arab Kosky, the 
ears of Buller, and the end of a spear. 

Then the warthog shot from the 
tumbling mass and disappeared with 
Buller just behind. I turned to Arab 
Kosky. He sat on the ground in a 
puddle of his own blood, his right 
thigh cut through as if it had been 
hacked with a sword. 

“Can you walk, Kosky? I must fol- 
low Buller. He may get killed.” 

The Murani smiled without mirth. 
“Of course, Lakweit! This is nothing 
—except a reward for my foolishness. 
I will go back to the singiri slowly and 
have it attended to.” 

I clasped the round shaft of the 
spear tight in my hand and ran with 
all my strength. For me—because I 
was still a child—this was a heart- 
sinking experience. Would my strength 
hold out long enough to save Buller 
from the tusks of the boar? What had 
become of Arab Maina, and why had 
I ever left him? How would poor 
Kosky get home? 

I ran on and on, following the 
barely audible bark of Buller, and the 
fuw drops of blood clinging at in- 
tervals to the stalks of grass or soaking 
into the absorbent earth. 

“Ah-yey, if I could only run a little 
faster !”” 

The sun is going and shadows lay 
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like broad hurdles across my path, 
The barking stops and there is noth- 
ing but the blood to follow. How can 
there be so much blood? Breathless 
and running still, I peer ahead and 
see something move in a patch of turf 
under a flat-topped thorn tree. 

I need neither breath nor muscles 
to cover the few hundred yards to the 
thorn tree. I am suddenly there, un- 
der its branches, standing in a welter 
of blood. The warthog, as large as any 
I have ever seen, six times as large as 
Buller, sits exhausted on its haunches 
while the dog rips at its belly. 

The old boar sees me, another 
enemy, and charges once more with 
magnificent courage, and I sidestep 
and plunge my spear to his heart. I 
leave the spear in his body, turn to 
Buller, and feel tears in my eyes. 


THE Doc is torn openlike a slaugh- 
tered sheep. He lets his head fall into 
my arms. He needs water, but there 
is no water anywhere, not within 
several miles. 

*‘Ah-yey! Buller, my poor, foolish 
Buller!” 

He licks my hand, and I think he 
knows I can do nothing, but he for- 
gives me for it. I cannot leave him 
because the light is almost gone now 
and there are leopards that prowl at 
night, and hyenas that attack only 
the wounded and helpless. 

“If only he lives through the night! 
If only he lives through the night!” 

The world grows bigger as the 
light leaves it. Something moves in 
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the tall grass, making a sound like the 
swish of a woman’s skirt. I lean for a 
moment on my spear peering outward 
at what is nothing, and then turn 
toward my thorn tree. 

“Are you here, Lakwani?” 

Arab Maina’s voice is cool as water 
on shaded rocks. 

*T am all right, Maina, but I fear 
for Buller. I think he may die.” 

Arab Maina kneels on the earth 
and runs his hands over Buller’s body. 
“He is badly hurt, Lakwani—but do 
not grieve too much. I think your spear 
has saved him from death, and God 
will reward you for that. When the 
moon shines at midnight, we will 
carry him home.” 

“T am so happy that you have 
come, Maina.” 

He cuts handfuls of grass with his 
sword and makes a pillow, and I lie 
down, clasping Buller in my arms. 
The dog is unconscious now and 
bleeding badly. His blood trickles over 
my khaki shorts and my thighs. 

The distant roar of a waking lion 
rolls against the stillness of the night, 
and we listen. It is the voice of Africa 
bringing memories that do not exist in 
our minds or in our hearts—perhaps 
not even in our blood. It is out of 
time, but it is there, spanning a chasm 
whose other side we cannot see. 

Buller was brought home by moon- 
light. For a long time he lay still, 
seeing nothing but the earthen floor 
in front of his paws. But one day he 
sniffed at my spear, dipped in its 
sheath of black ostrich feathers, 
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and waggled his forever expect- 
ant tail. 


Birth of a Life 


ALL THE SEEDS died 
one year at Njoro be- 
cause there wasa 
drought. My father 
had signed contracts 
with the Government 
committing himself to 
the delivery of hun- 
diols of tons of meal—at a fixed price 
and at a fixed date. My father bought 
it, bringing it from wherever it could 
be found, and where he spent a 
rupee he lost two. There were men 
who thought my father a little mad. 
Contracts had been evaded before, 
hadn’t they? Wasn’t God responsible 
for the drought? But my father held 
that God was reasonably innocent in 
the matter of a signed contract. 

And so, one day, a string of freight 
cars left the mill carrying with it most 
of my youth—my father’s title to the 
farm and all the horses save one, the 
one that was mine. 

My father decided to go to Peru 
and wanted me to come with him, but 
the choice he said was mine. I was 17 
years old and knew and loved both 
Africa and horses too well to leave 
without trying to remain. 

And so it was that with two saddle- 
bags and my horse Pegasus, I set out 
to Molo where I was to have my own 
stables and became a trainer of race- 
horses with a professional license 
under English Jockey Club rules. 
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I learn about winning and losing 
big races—and I match up to other 
trainers. All of them men and older 
than my 18 years. But we make out, 
Pegasus and I. 

One day Pegasus and I rode along 
a dusty African path and met a 
stranger. He was standing beside his 
automobile which had broken down. 

Tom Black was not a name that 
ever groped for glory in a headline, 
though there was fanfare when he and 
Charles Scott hurled the Comet across 
11,000 miles of the world in 1934. He 
belonged to the men who figured 
flights in terms of hours or days in- 
stead of column inches. 

That day he spoke to me about 
aeroplanes; later he was to teach me 
all about them. He had tossed me a 
key to a door I never knew was there. 
Who ever heard of Destiny with pliers 
in his hand? 

One day, when the world was many 
months older, the mail brought a 
letter from Tom. He had long since 
flown to a new job in England and 
had not come back. 

Three times I had flown the same 
6,000-mile route, but each time I had 
returned like the needle of my own 
compass returning to its magnetic 
meridian. The wonder of my first 
fledgling hours of flight was lost in the 
many hundreds of hours I had sat 
making my living at the controls of 
my plane. Month after month I had 
piloted the mail for East African Air- 
ways—until that optimistic commer- 
cial effort had itself died and been 
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buried under the growing success of 
Wilson Airways. I had carried passen- 
gers and I managed a monthly income 
of about 60 pounds sterling. 


I May Have te Shoot Him 


For A wHite I had 
thought that this was 
good enough — but 
five times that was 
better. Elephant could 
be scouted by air. I 
had proved it — and 
Tom was against it. 

The elephant is a rational animal. 
He thinks. Blix and I (also rational 
animals in our own right) have never 
quite agreed on the mental attributes 
of the elephant. I know Blix is not to 
be doubted because he has learned 
more about elephant than any other 
man I ever met, or even heard about, 
but he looks upon legend with a sus- 
picious eye, and I do not. 

There is a legend that elephant dis- 
pose of their dead in secret burial 
grounds and that none of these has 
ever been discovered. In support of 
this, there is only the fact that the 
body of an elephant, unless he had 
been trapped or shot in his tracks has 
rarely been found. What happens to 
the old and diseased? 

Not only natives, but many white 
settlers, have supported for years the 
legend (if it is legend) that elephant 
will carry their wounded and their 
sick hundreds of miles, to keep them 
from the hands of their enemies. And 
it is said that elephants never forget. 
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These are perhaps stories born of 
imagination. Ivory was once almost 
as precious as gold, and wherever 
there is treasure, men mix it with 
mystery. But still, there is no mystery 
about the things you see yourself. 

I think I am the first person ever to 
scout elephant by plane, and so it 
follows that the thousands of elephant 
I saw time and again from the air had 
never before been plagued by any- 
thing above their heads more ominous 
than tick-birds. 

The reaction of a herd of elephant 
to my Avian was, in the initial in- 
stance, always the same—they left 
their feeding ground and tried to find 
cover, Checking again on the where- 
abouts of the same herd next day, I 
always found that a good deal of 
thinking had been going on amongst 
them during the night. The second 
time they saw the Avian, they refused 
to hide; instead, the females, who bear 
only small, valueless tusks, simply 
grouped themselves around their 
treasure-burdened bulls in such a way 
that no ivory could be seen from the 
air or from any other approach. 

This can be maddening strategy to 
an elephant scout. I have spent the 
better part of an hour circling, criss- 
crossing, and diving low over some of 
the most inhospitable country in 
Africa in an effort to break such a 
stubborn huddle, sometimes success- 
fully, sometimes not. 

But the tactics vary. More than 
once I have come upon a large and 
solitary elephant standing with en- 
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ticing disregard for safety, its massive 
bulk in clear view, but its head buried 
in thicket. It was a cleverly devised 
trap into which I fell, every way 
except physically, at least a dozen 
times. The beast always proved to be 
a large cow rather than a bull, and I 
always found that by the time I had 
arrived at this brilliant if tardy deduc- 
tion, the rest of the herd had got 
another 10 miles away, and the decoy, 
leering up at me out of a small trium- 
phant eye, would amble into the open, 
wave her trunk with devastating non- 
chalance, and disappear. 

Scouting by plane eliminates a good 
deal of the preliminary work but Blix 
(Baron Von Blixen, celebrated White 
Hunter) and I were fortunate on our 
very first expedition out of Kilamakoy. 
Within three miles of our communal 
baobab tree, we saw four elephant— 
three of them beautiful bulls. The 
thought passed through my head that 
the way to find a needle in a haystack 
is to sit down. Elephant are never 
within three miles of camp. It’s hardly 
cricket that they should be. It doesn’t 
make a hunter out of you to turn over 
on your canvas cot and realize that 
the thing you are hunting at such ex- 
pense and physical tribulation is so 
contemptuous of your prowess as to be 
eating leaves in front of your eyes. 

But Blix is a practical man. As a 
White Hunter, his job was to produce 
the game desired and to point it out 
to his employer of the moment. Blix’s 
work, and mine, was made much 
easier by finding the elephant so close. 
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" We landed at the camp, and set out 
on foot. At last Blix stopped. He whis- 
pered with his fingers. “Watch the 
wind. Swing round them. I want to 
see their tusks.” 

Swing, indeed! It took us slightly 
over an hour to negotiate a semicircle 
of 50 yards. The bulls were big—with 
ivory enough—hundred-pounders at 
least, or better. One bull raised his 
head, elevated his trunk, and moved to 
face us. His gargantuan ears began to 
spread as if to capture even the sound 
of our heartbeats. By chance, he grazed 
over a spot we had lately left, and he 
got our scent. It was all he needed. 

Blix wiggled his fingers earthward, 
and that meant, “Drop and crawl.” 

I don’t know how long we crawled, 
but the little shadows in the thicket 
were leaning toward the east when we 
stopped. Possibly we had gone a 
hundred yards. We were breathing 
easier—or at least I was—when Blix’s 
feet and legs went motionless. He 
looked horribly embarrassed like a 
child caught stealing eggs. 

But my own expression must have 
been a little more intense. The big 
bull was about 10 feet away—and at 
that distance elephants are not blind. 

Blix stood up and raised his rifle 
slowly, with an expression of ineffable 
sadness, and began to chant some of 
the most striking blasphemy I have 
ever heard. It was colorful, original, 
and delivered with finesse, but I felt 
that this was a badly chosen moment 
to test it on an elephant—and un- 
gallant beyond belief if meant for me. 
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The elephant advanced, Blix un- 
leashed more oaths (this time in 
Swedish), and I trembled. There was 
no rifle shot. A single biscuit tin, I 
judged, would do for both of us— 
cremation would be superfluous. 

“I may have to shoot him,” Blix 
announced, and the remark struck me 
as an understatement of classic mag- 
nificence. Bullets would sink into that 
monster like pebbles into a pond. 

Somehow you never think of an 
elephant as having a mouth, because 
you never see it when his trunk is 
down, so that when the elephant is 
quite close and his trunk is up, the 
dark red-and-black slit is by way of 
being an almost shocking revelation. 
I was looking into our elephant’s 
mouth with a kind of idiotic curiosity 
when he screamed—and thereby, I 
am convinced, saved both Blix and 
me from a fate no more tragic than 
simple death, but infinitely less tidy. 

The scream of that elephant was a 
strategic blunder, and it did him out 
of a wonderful bit of fun. It was such 
an authentic scream, that his cronies, 
still grazing in the bush, accepted it as 
legitimate warning, and left. Every- 
thing went, bush, trees, sansivera, 
clods of dirt and the monster who 
faced us. He swung around with the 
slow irresistibility of a bank-vault 
door. And was off in a typhoon of 
crumbled vegetation and crashing 
trees. 

For a long time there wasn’t any 
silence, but when there was, Blix 
lowered his rifle—which had acquired, 
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for me, all the death-dealing qualities 
of a feather duster. 

I was limp and irritable. Blix and I 
hacked our way back to camp without 
the exchange of a word, but when I 
fell into a canvas chair in front of the 
tents, I forswore the historic propriety 
of my sex to ask a rude question. 

“I think you’re the best hunter in 
Africa, Blickie, but there are times 
when your humor is gruesome. Why 
in hell didn’t you shoot?” 

“Don’t be silly You know as well 
as I do why I didn’t shoot. Those ele- 
phants are for Winston Guest. It’s his 
safari.” 

“Of course I know—but what if 
that bull had charged?” 

Farah the faithful produced another 
drink, and Blix produced a non 
sequitur. He stared upward into the 
leaves of the baobab tree and sighed 
like a poet in love. 

*There’s an old adage,” he said, 
“translated from the ancient Coptic, 
that contains all the wisdom of the 
ages—'‘Life is life and fun is fun, but 
it’s so quiet when the goldfish die.’ ” 


Search for a Libyan Fort 


You COULD EXPECT 
many things of God at 
night when the camp- 
fire burned before the 
tents. You could look 
through and beyond 
the veils of scarlet and 
see shadows of the 
wate as God first made it and hear 
the voices of the beasts He put there. 
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All this, and discontent too! Why 
am I gazing at this campfire like a 
lost soul, seeking a hope when all that 
I love is at my wingtips? Because I am 
curious. Because I am incorrigibly, 
now, a wanderer. 

I ought to fly to England again. I 
know the route: Khartoum—Wadi 
Halfa, Luxor, Cairo, Benghazi, Tobruk 
—Tripoli and the Mediterranean— 
France and England. Six thousand 
miles—only a quarter around the 
world, and take your time. 

*‘Want to fly to London, Blix?” 

“All right.” Blix stands up and 
yawns and stretches so that the 
shadows of his arms before the fire- 
light embrace all of the Africa our 
eyes can see. ““When do we leave?” 

“Tm going to Elburgon first. After 
that, if you really want to come along, 
we're off.” 


In 1936 you could not fly over any 
Italian territory without permission 
from the Italian Government. The 
Italian idea was based upon the wist- 
ful suspicion that no foreigner (cer- 
tainly no Englishman) could fly over 
Libya, for instance, and successfully 
resist the temptation to take candid 
camera shots of the newly contrived 
Fascist forts. The Italians, under 
Mussolini, would have been hurt in- 
deed to know that a pilot existed (and 
many of them did) who had less 
curiosity about the Fascist forts than 
about the exact location of a bar of 
soap and a tub of hot water. They 
kept Blix and me at Cairo, day after 
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day, withholding our permits to cross 
the border into Libya. 

This exposed Blix to an incident 
that might have shattered the nerves 
of a less steady man. Blix left Shep- 
heard’s Hotel each night well after 
dinner and disappeared into the 
honeycombs of Cairo. At some bar 
there began an historic session of com- 
radely tippling and verbose good- 
fellowship which dissolved Time and 
reduced Space to an anteroom. It was 
great fun, but the only part I had in it 
came at dawn. 

I was asleep in my room at Shep- 
heard’s when a fist hammered at my 
door. I groped for lights, got into a 
dressing-gown, and let fly a few whis- 
pered maledictions aimed at the head 
of Bacchus. But what I saw before 
me, when I opened the door, was no 
reeling Blix, not even a swaying one. 
I have seldom seen a man so sober. 
He was grim; he was pale; he was 
Death warmed over. He shook like a 
harpstring. 

He said: “Beryl, I hated to do it, 
but I had to wake you. The head 
rolled eight feet from the body.” 

“Sit down, Blix. You’re a sick man.” 

He didn’t sit. He ran a hand over 
his face and stared at the floor. “So I 
took the head,” he muttered, in a low 
voice, “back to the body.” 

And so he had, poor man. It was 
not until he was within two blocks of 
Shepheard’s on his way home, and 
doing nicely, that he saw at his feet a 
human head—a head completely 
detached from its body. 
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Blix’s presence of mind never left 
him on safari, nor did it here. A man 
had fallen across the tramlines in the 
path of an onrushing car and had 
been decapitated. 

There were no police; there was no 
ambulance; there was no effort on 
anybody’s part to do anything but 
gape. Blix, used to violence, was not 
used to indifference in the face of 
tragedy. He kneeled on the walk, took 
the head in his arms, and returned it 
to its body. It was the body of an 
Egyptian laborer, and Blix stood over 
it pouring Swedish imprecations on 
the gathered onlookers, like an out- 
raged prophet reviling his flock. And 
when the authorities did arrive, he 
left his gruesome post, stole through 
the crowd, with his lips clamped 
tightly together, and went home. 

All this he told me while he slumped 
in a chair and the morning traffic of 
Cairo hummed under my windows. 

After a bit I ordered some coffee 
and, while we drank it, I thought that 
anyway there was hope for the world 
so long as the fundamental decency of 
a man was strong enough to triumph 
over all that the demon rum could do 
with six hours’ start—and with more 
co-operation than any demon has a 
right to expect. 

‘Are you giving up all-night parties, 
Blix?” 

He shook his head. “Oh, but I 
think that would be so very rash and 
so very unsociable. Walking home 
from all-night parties is the thing to 
avoid—I promise you!” 
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About noon on the sixth day of our 
stay in Cairo, the Italian authorities, 
having convinced themselves that our 
entrance into Libya would not result 
in a general uprising, returned our 
passports, and on the following morn- 
ing we left, flying north to Alexandria, 
then to Mersa Matruh and to Sollum. 

Three and a half hours after our 
landing at Sollum, word came (I sus- 
pected directly from Rome) that we 
might proceed to Benghazi. 

**But,” said the Captain, “you do 
not follow the coast. It is required that 
you take the desert route and circle 
the forts—three times for each.” 

**There is no desert route.” 

“You will circle these forts,” said 
the Captain, “or be arrested at 
Benghazi.” He clicked his heels, gave 
the Fascist salute, as did the entire 
garrison, and we took off. 

Our map had been marked with 
three X’s—each indicating a fort. The 
X’s were at intervals across the 
Libyan Desert on a zigzag course. It 
was the first time I had been pre- 
vented from landing at Tobruk, and 
there was no doubt that the Italians 
were preparing even then for some- 
thing more grandiose than the defense 
of Libya. Their ports—and their 
chests—extended far too much. 

From the air, the first fort looked 
like a child’s conception of a fort, 
executed in sand with a toy shovel. 
But we had spent a lot of precious 
time searching for this one and done 
a lot of grumbling about it too. Hav- 
ing achieved the goal, we found it 
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disappointing. As we circled, men 
came out of the buildings, and some 
of them waved their arms. A few 
waved violently—half in anger, I 
thought, because of the tantalizing 
liberty of our plane as against their 
dry drudgery, and half in welcome of 
a sign that the world was still a reason- 
able world that left men free to fly— 
or some men, anyway. 

We circled again and leveled off 
and continued our search. 

“One bomb,” said Blix, “would 
wipe it out.” 

We found the next fort, by the 
grace of God, but not the last. The 
word “‘fort”’ presents a massive picture 
to the mind, but to the Libyan Desert 
a fort is hardly more than just another 
hump of sand. 

Night falls like a dropped shutter in 
Libya in March. A plane without 
petrol falls too, or anyway spirals 
down into hear oblivion. 

“We won’t bother about the last 
fort,” I said to Blix. “I’d rather be 
jailed in Benghazi than stranded down 
there.” 

““You’re the pilot,” said Blix. 


West with the Night 


“Ir you Are still 
determined to fly the 
Atlantic this late in 
the year,” the voice 
said, “the Air Min- 
istry suggests that the 
weather it is able to 
forecast for tonight, 
and for tomorrow morning, will be 
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about the best you can expect.” 

I lay in bed half-suspecting that the 
telephone call and the man who made 
it were only parts of the dream I had 
been dreaming. I felt if I closed my 
eyes the unreal quality of the message 
would be re-established. 

But of course I could not close my 
eyes, nor my mind, nor my memory. 
I could lie there for a few moments— 
remembering how it had begun, and 
telling myself, with senseless repeti- 
tion, that by tomorrow morning I 
should either have flown the Atlantic 
to America—or I should not. In any 
case this was the day I would try. 

The Carberrys (of Seramai) were in 
London and I could remember every- 
thing about their dinner party. I 
could remember the man named 
McCarthy saying, “J. C., why don’t 
you finance Beryl for a record flight?” 

I could recall J. C.’s dry answer: 
“A number of pilots have flown the 
North Atlantic, west to east. Only Jim 
Mollison has done it alone the other 
way—from Ireland. If you want to try 
it, Pll back you. Want to chance it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Pll furnish the plane and you fly 
the Atlantic. But think of all that 
black water! Think how cold it is!” 


BEING ALONE in an aeroplane for 
even so short a time as a night and a 
day, irrevocably alone, with nothing 
to observe but your instruments and 
your own hands in semi-darkness, 
nothing to contemplate but the size of 
your small courage, nothing to won- 
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der about but the beliefs, the faces, 
and the hopes rooted in your mind— 
such an experience can be as startling 
as the first awareness of a stranger 
walking by your side at night. You 
are the stranger. 

At ten p. m. I am flying along the 
Great Circle Course for Harbour 
Grace, Newfoundland. Because of the 
weather, I cannot be sure of how 
many more hours I have to fly, but it 
must be about 16 or 18. 

At ten-thirty I am still flying on the 
large cabin tank of petrol, hoping to 
use it up and put an end to the 
liquid swirl that has rocked the plane 
since my take-off. The tank has no 
gauge, but on its side is the assurance: 
**This tank is good for four hours.” 

I realize that the heavy drone of the 
plane has been, until this moment, 
complete and comforting silence. It is 
the actual silence following the last 
splutter of the engine that stuns me. I 
can’t feel any fear; I can’t feel any- 
thing. I can only observe with a kind 
of stupid disinterest that my hands are 
violently active. 

I sit there and watch my hands 
push forward on the stick and feel the 
Gull respond and begin its dive to the 
sea. Of course it is a simple thing; 
surely the cabin tank has run dry too 
soon. I need only to turn another pet- 
cock. A hand gropes and reappears 
with an electric torch, and fingers, 
moving with agonizing composure, 
find the petcock; and I wait. 

At three hundred feet the motor is 
still dead, and I am conscious that the 
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needle of my altimeter seems to whirl 
like the spoke of a spindle winding up 
the remaining distance between the 
plane and the water. There is some 
lighting, but the quick flash only 
serves to emphasize the darkness. How 
high can waves reach—twenty feet, 
perhaps? Thirty? 

I do not know how close to the 
waves I am when the motor explodes 
to life again. I feel the Gull climb up 
into the storm, and I see the altimeter 
paying out the distance between my- 
self and the sea. The storm is like a 
friend shaking me and saying, ““Wake 
up! You were only dreaming.” 

But by simple calculation I find 
that my motor had been silent for 
an instant more than 30 seconds. 

I ought to thank God—and I do, 
though indirectly. I thank Geoffrey 
De Havilland who designed the in- 
domitable Gipsy, and who, after all, 
must have been designed by God in 
the first place. 


DayBREAK, and then I saw the 
cliffs of Newfoundland wound in rib- 
bons of fog. I felt the happy guilt of 
having circumvented the stern au- 
thority of the weather and the sea. 
But the night and the storm had 
caught the Gull and we had flown 
blind for 19 hours. 

The land is 40 or 50 miles ahead. If 
I am on my course, that will be Cape 
Breton. I am, even at my crippled 
speed, only 12 minutes from Sydney 
Airport, where I can land for repairs 
and then go on. 
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The engine cuts once more and I 
begin to glide, but now I am not 
worried; she will start again, as she 
has done, and I will gain altitude and 
fly into Sydney. 

But she doesn’t start. This time she’s 
dead as death; the Gull settles earth- 
ward and it isn’t any earth I know. It 
is black earth stuck with boulders and 
I hang above it, on hope and on a 
motionless propeller. Only I cannot 
hang above it long. The earth hurries 
to meet me; I bank, turn, and side- 
slip to dodge the boulders; my wheels 
touch, and I feel them submerge. The 
nose of the plane is engulfed in mud, 
and I go forward, striking my head on 
the glass of the cabin front, hearing it 
shatter, blood pouring over my face. 

I stumble out of the plane and sink 
to my knees in muck, and stand there 
foolishly staring, not at the lifeless 
land, but at my watch. 

Twenty-one hours and 25 minutes. 

Atlantic flight. Abingdon, England, 
to a nameless swamp—nonstop. 

A fisherman found me and took me 
to his hut, where I telephoned to 
Sydney Airport to say that I was safe, 
and to prevent a needless search. 

The following morning I did step 
out of a plane at Floyd Bennett Field 
and there was a crowd of people still 
waiting there to greet me. But the 
plane I stepped from was not the Gull, 
and for days I kept thinking about 
that and wishing that it had been, 
until the wish lost its significance, and 
time moved on, overcoming many 
things it met on the way. 
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December Coronet—out November 25th 


Features You Won’t Want to Miss in the 


Looking Forward to Christmas 


RACKETS ’ROUND THE 
CHRISTMAS TREE 
by W. F. McDermott 


Christmas is the time for charity and 
good will toward our fellow man— 
which also makes it the perfect setup 
for racketeers. Here’s how they do 
their dirty work! 


WANTED: A WOMAN’S BILL OF 
RIGHTS by Mabel Raef Putnam 


“The husband and wife are one—and 
that one is the husband.” So said 
Blackstone long ago, and so say many 
of our laws today. But perhaps you 
thought the 19th Amendment freed 
women? Not by a long shot, says this 
important and timely article! 


EVIL OLD MAN OF JAPAN 
by Mark Gayn 


Meet the decrepit old man with the 
deceptive smile and the talent for 
murder—whocracks an assassin’s whip 
over Japan. An exciting portrait. 





Two Picture Stories: 


HOLD IT, MR. PRESIDENT! 
—in which Johnny Thompson, 
personal photographer to FDR, 
presents a cameraeye study of the 
President’s past 10 years. Here’s 
Roosevelt the man—the father— 
the politician—the leader in his 
country’s gravest crisis. 


SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN 
—by Therese Bonney, outstanding 
camera-historian of our day. You’ll 
see 16 pages of the most appealing 
pictures to come out of Europe! 











In addition: Ryerson Johnson spins 
a fascinating yarn of greed in the far 
North, in Webs for One; plus a brand 
new, specially posed, photograph of 
President Roosevelt—in full color; 
and some startling tips from Michael 
Evans on how to cheat Death! 





Christmas Game Book: 

There’s fun-hunting galore in the 
pages of Coronet’s Christmas Game 
Book Section. One quiz is called 
Hinky Dinky Parlez-vous? Another 
offers arm-chair strategists a chance 
to solve real-life problems of mili- 
tary strategy. Strongly recom- 
mended for Christmas Eve parties! 








Christmas Bookette: 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL 

by Charles Dickens 

Coronet’s Bookette for December 
is the most beloved Christmas 
story in the English Language. 
Here’s your favorite and ours— 
the ghost story that 7s Christmas— 
profusely illustrated! 











Watch for the December Coronet —on sale November 25th 
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What Puts A cross between a 
The “V”’ snapshot and a 
In Mail? summons—that’s 


V-Mail. At least 

Coronet thought so the other day 
when a sinister looking missive with 
the brand of the government hove 
into our morning batch. But, instead, 
appeared the speediest words from 
our ever-writing army yet to skim the 
ocean. This letter upped our social 
prestige no end — stray observers 
stayed to stare, friends begged a loan. 
So we’re passing the whole idea on 
to you, hoping that you'll read, write 
and profit by it. V-Mail is the latest 
government money and time saver 
for overseas correspondence. You say 
your say on a standard letter sheet, 
obtainable at any Post Office, which 





folds into a distinctively marked enve- 
lope. The message is then photo- 
graphed on 16 mm. microfilm and 
forwarded to the station nearest the 
addressee for development. 

Besides assuring you of priorities on 
Postal Service attention, V-Mail is 
patriotic—its use involves a tre- 
mendous saving of cargo space. Cor- 
onet learned, for instance, that one 
45-lb. bag of V-films carries the equiv- 
alent of 37 bags and 2575 pounds of 
ordinary letters. And delivery is guar- 
anteed, since your original is kept 
until the developed film arrives. 

Streamlined for Victory and fash- 
ionable as rationing—Coronet is sure 
that you and your military will go 
“all out” for this service. 

And of course spread the good news! 
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READER DIVIDEND COUPON Ne, 22 


Reprint Editor, Coronet Magazine, 


919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 





Please send me one unfolded reprint of the gatefold subject indicated below. 
I understand that I may receive the gatefold, Canal Transit—U.S.S. Ranger, as 
my free November reprint dividend, by checking the box next to it. I understand, 
also, that I may obtain the other dividend at 10c (to cover cost of production 
and handling), if I so indicate. 


[_] Canal Transit—U.S.S. Ranger: Painting by Arthur Beaumont (no charge) 
C] Farewell to Autumn: Color Photograph by Erwin Blumenfeld (enclose 10c) 
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Nete: Reprints may be ordered only on this coupon—valid to November 25, 1942 
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Stanmectiots, photeeraphs and other materials submitted for publication should be addressed to CORONET, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, and must be accompanied by tage or by provision for 
charges if their return is desired in the event of non-purchase. No responsibility will 

e of unsolicited materials submitted. Subscribers’ notices of change of address 


poet of 
before they are to take effect. old and new addresses should be given. 
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Coronet’s Special Christmas Rates 


(Youmayinclude yourownnewor 
renewal subscription if youwish.) 


ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


lyeareach...... 55.00 


ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
CCS eab Se only § 











CORONET Gift SERVICE 


A beautiful 74” x 94” full-color 
print, THE SLEEPY GATEKEEPER, 
will announce each of your gift 
subscriptions. Unfolded and ready 
for framing, this striking print will be 
sent to your friends accompanied 
by a gift announcement inscribed 
with your name. They will both be 
mailed at the same time as the Jan- 
vary issue in its colorful Christmas 
wrapper ... all timed to arrive just 
at Christmas. 


Enter your own and your gift subscriptions 
on the postage-free envelope and send it 
meek TODAY ........ to CORONET, 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 







i“ friends at Christmas... to people 
you know and like... give a share of 
your own reading pleasure. Give Coronet, 
the magazine of infinite variety... that 
pleases and amuses and diverts as it keeps 
you accurately informed! Consider this 
issue .. . your own pleasure upon seeing 
and reading it! What better gift for a friend 
than a share in that same pleasure which 
you yourself have enjoyed? So take ad- 
vantage now of the lowest gift rates ever 
offered by Coronet! Choose Coronet as 
your OWN gift to friends this Christmas... 
a gift of infinite variety ...a share of 
your OWN reading ‘pleasure! 


* *& & SPECIAL SERVICE MEN’S RATE 


As a gift for men in the service Coronet is avail- 
able at $1.50 for a 1-year subscription. . . a 
saving of 50% from the regular price! Coronet is 
the perfect Christmas gift for the military man 
because its variety will bring him relaxing enter- 
tainment all year round. (You may send os many 
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service gifts as you like at this special low rate.) 














Beryl Markham (p. 173) 


Marray Teigh Bleem: (p. 13) 


Beliween These Covers 


e e © Publicity man par excellence, Clyde Vandeburg currently 
is lending his talents to Elmer Davis’ OWI. . . Beryl Mark- 
ham’s life is a series of distinguished firsts: first woman 
to fly the mail in Africa; first to scout big game by plane; 
first to make a solo East-West transatlantic flight, Her life 
story is pure adventure ... Robert Trumbull, city editor of 
the Honolulu Advertiser, has the privilege of telling the 
story of as heroic a trio as ever sailed the sea . . . Murray 
Bloom, a Coronet “regular,” switched from law to journal- 
ism at Cohimbia, crete! publicity ‘to. rect haniice writing later. 
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